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In its universal sense, history is only another name for 
knowledge. Every fact, every event, the record of which 
has been preserved, either in the memory, or on the more 
durable tablets of art, comes within its range. History is 
bounded only by the future—which has never existed, or b 
the remote past—which has been forgotten. When we loo 
back to the first dawnings of antiquity, what do we see there 
but a picture filled with dark and confused objects, sketched 
by the pencil of history in the primitive essays of its untried 
shill? As we come down the current of time, the picture 
grows more distinct, its lineaments better defined, its colors 
brighter, its details more impressive; and still it is history, 
speaking to us in the symbols of recorded facts, and teaching 
us all we know, or can know, of what has occurred in the 
course of nature, or the life of man. 

History may thus be divided into two parts, as relating to 
the physical and intellectual world. 

All the facts, recorded or remembered, concerning the 
material universe, or irrational animals, may be classed in 
the history of physical nature. Within this circle are 
embraced the discoveries and acquisitions of science. But 
however copious, however attractive, may be the range of 
history in taking note of the wonders and changes of the 
material creation, her highest task is in marking the intel- 
lectual developement and social progress of man. And here 
again her office is twofold, as concerned with opinions and acts. 
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To think is the prerogative of intellect; opinions are woven 
in the web of thought; genius invents and fancy adorns; till 
at length theories are contrived and systems are built up, 
majestic, it may be, as the triumphs of enlightened or per- 
verted reason, and gorgeous with the trophies which the 
jmagination has gathered in its own wide world of ideal and 
possible forms. In times of old, when Ptulemy dreamed 
among the stars, and Plato lectured in the groves of Aca- 
demus, when Cicero reposed on the laurels of his greatness 
in the bowers of his Fusculan vitla, and Lucretius reared 
the fabric of nature by the magic of immortal song; in those 
times of old, nay, in times more young, such systems and 
theories have been called philosophy. But, call them as we 
may, whatever remains of them 1s a fact of history. 

Whatever has been transmitted to us, as dencting the 
efforts and progress of the mind, in its reasoning, moral, or 
imaginative powers, whether of truth or of error, we owe to 
the faithful muse of history. She takes charge of the entire 
past, and whatever escapes her care is lost forever. She 
gathers up and preserves the maxims of the moralist, the 
sayings of the sage, and the theories of the philosopher; she 
is the amanuensis of the poet and the orator. Such is her 
office in her guardianship over thought and opinion. 

When she encounters man in action, impelled by internal 
emotion, agitated by contending interests, carried around in 
the vortex of general excitement, and moving the springs of 
the immense machinery of society and government, her 
province is then more extended, more important, more 
difficult. Here is the empire of the passions, no longer 
sleeping in the repose of luxurious meditation, but breaking 
out into the conflicts of strife, or, perhaps, prompting to 
generous aims and effecting an ultimate good. 

The social state is a system of checks and compromises, 
concessions and demands. Chahge leads to change, one 
disturbing force puts a thousand others in motion, till the 
elements of society are wrought into a state of effervescence, 
heightened frequently by local prejudices, party feuds, or 
the sense of individual wrong. Add to these the external 
sources of disorder; antipathies engendered by national 
pride and bia. quarrels provoked by the powerful to 
oppress the weak; wars of conquest, devastation, revenge; 
wars to forge and fasten the chains of tyranny; wars to 
crush and extirpate the germ of freedom; wars for anything 
but justice, virtue, liberty. Here we see the task of history, 
in portraying the character of man in action. 
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Let us inquire to what useful ends history may be applied, 
in delineating the civil and political condition of society. It 
is here the main object of history to instruct, by a faithful 
narrative of past events, and by a just exhibition of the 
feelings and motives, the character and manners of the actors, 
as a guide and example to those that follow. ‘To be igno- 
rant of what happened before one was born,” says Cicero, 
‘is to be always a child.” In history, man is seen as he is, 
and his principles, designs, and actions are carried out to 
their natural results. Hence examples from this source have 
a universal application, and are suited to individuals and to 
nations. 

Poetry, which Bacon calls “imaginary history,” takes a 
different course to attain a similar end. Assuming the 
passions and properties of human nature as materials te 
work with, she builds up a structure beautiful in its propor- 
tions, and consistent in its parts. Purposes and events are 
arranged in their apprepriate connexions, virtues and vices 
hold their allotted places, and rewards and punishments are 
meted out according to the strict rules of poetical justice. 
Men, and the actions of men, appear as they should be, or as 
it is possible for them to be, and not as they are and must be 
in the present condition of humanity. 

Philosophy has followed in the steps ef poetry, and hence 
the splendid vision of Plato’s Republic, and the more recent 
Utopias, Oceanas, and other systems .of imagined perfection. 
But after all, they are only fictions, and, however they may 
be suited to other worlds, they have few analogies to the one 
in which we live. 

But history, teaching by example, has its limits, when re- 
garded in the view of utility, and as a source of practical 
knowledge. All the histories that have been written cannot . 
be read, and if they could, the profit derived from them 
would be in no adequate proportion to the labor and time 
expended. The history of our own country, and of such 
other countries as have acted on principles somewhat anala- 
gous to our own, must claim the first place in the scale of 
utility. Examples are of little value, which it is not in our 
power to imitate. As a source of knowledge, or of innocent 
amusement, nothing is without its value in some relation or 
other; but we are now speaking of utility, and the best 
employment of time in this pursuit. It is to To that 
the acts of a people are recorded, who have done nothing 
worth remembering. It may be curious to trace the work- 
ings of the human mjnd, and the changes and progress of 
society in their varied forms of existence and revolution; but 
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little advantage would be gained, unless the condition of 
those, whose habits we study, approximates somewhat nearly 
to our own. It would be like manhood learning lessons 
from the lisping accents of infancy. 

If we divide the world upon this principle, we shall find 
but a comparatively narrow circle, both in time and space, 
for the labors of history in her elevated sphere of teaching 
practical wisdom and important knowledge, in the present 
advanced stage of experience. We may cut off, in the first 
place, the whole dark waste of fabulous antiquity; and, next, 
the unnumbered tribes and races of men, who have been 
born, lived, and perished, without leaving behind them a 
memorial of their acts, laws, or usages, or even of their 
existence. We shall thus remove from the circle, probably 
more than nine-tenths of the human beings who have inhabi- 
ted the earth. 

Again, the intellectual features of men, and their progress 
in social improvement, whether from climate or whatever 
cause, are marked by the position they hold on the globe. 
The frozen and the torrid zones have been forever a blank 
on the map of mental geography. If we except Egypt and 
Carthage, history would pursue an idle search, in ancient 
and modern Africa, for a single state or period worthy of 
commemoration. Asia, luxuriant in the products of nature, 
and equally favored in the races of men, who have been 
nourished from her sojl, Asia was the cradle of civilized 
institutions, which were already far advanced while the rest 
of the world was in barbarism. Empires of great extent 
were established, political revolutions succeeded each other, 
and could the annals of Babylon, Ecbatana, and Hindostan 
now be written with fidelity, they might doubiless contribute 
something to enlighten the experience even of modern civili- 
zation. Time swept them away, andthe tide flowed westward. 

Europe then became the theatre of renovated enterprise 
and progressive activity; that Europe, which, asa French 
writer has said, ‘‘for a great number of ages was a chain of 
vast forests, where a few scattered savages fed upon acorns, 
fought with wolves, and offered human sacrifices.” Deserts 
and wastes thinly peopled with barbarians, even if a reeord 
had remained, would afford nothing for the instruction of 
posterity; and it was along time before Greek and Roman 
greatness changed the aspect of things ina corner of that 
wide continent. 

The Phenomena of the Grecian Republics, and the Roman 
Empire, are among the great and marvellous events which 
have cccurred on the globe, and given lustre to the character 
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and power of man. Their histories, fortunately written by 
the pen of consummate genius, are the first in the order of 
time, except the sacred writings of the Jews, which can be 
now studied with profit; and here we have to encounter 
centuries of fable, encumbered with a dark and absurd 
mythology, before we arrive at a sufficient degree of reality 
to acquire our confidence, or afford instruction. The inci- 
dents in these histories are full of interest and grandeur, 
displaying prodigies of individual character and combined 
political effort; unfolding new organizations, new forms of 
government, new codes of laws; exhibiting the field of human 
improvement expanded on every side, and man in action to 
the full extent of his energies, attaining objects by the mere 
force of intellect and physical prowess, which never have 
been, and probably never will be surpassed. 

But it must be remembered, nevertheless, that this was 
comparatively a rude age of the world; and that many things 
were yet to be discovered in the laws of nature, the arcana 
of science, the arts of life, in moral and religious truth, in 
the means of diffusing intelligence, the modes of war, and in 
the establishment of social institutions, which have since 
been the principal agents in the work of civilization, and 
given an entirely new aspect to modern times. Printing, 
and the use of gunpowder, alone, have wrought greater 
revolutions in human affairs, than the whole brilliant career 
of the Grecian Republics, and the majestic march of the 
Roman Empire, during the twelve centuries of its existence; 
and it may safely be said, that the inventors of these engines 
of human thought and power have done more to affect the 
destiny of their race, than the Athenian orators by the fire 
of their eloquence, or Czesar at the head of his legions. 

Modern Europe is the ground on which history has gathered 
her richest materials for present instruction and use. This 
period begins with the discovery of America, and, of course, 
comprises the three last centuries. At its commencement, 
the causes, physical and moral, which had been operating 
silently and slowly through the dark ages, science breaking 
from its prison-house of superstition and ignorance, the 
rising sun of literature in the genial skies of Italy, and the 
gradual developement of political combinations, created 
almost at the same time im different parts of Europe, clusters 
‘ of States variously organized, independent, and possessing 
separately the powers of vigorous attack or successful defence. 

A nation, or a body politic, in itself considered, is, in a 
state of nature, like an-individual before he unites with 
others ina social compact. So it was with the small and 
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numerous states of Europe, after they had emerged from 
feudal thraldom,and the ruins of the Western Empire, under 
which they had long been buried. They then set out upon a 
new career, with relations infinitely varied, according to their 
geographical position, numbers, resources, and moral ad- 
vancement, each prepared to sustain or aggrandize itself by 
depressing a foe, or conciliating friends, as the fortune of 
events might determine; and then began the European poli- 
tical system, which has since exhibited itself in such a 
variety of imposing forms, and impressed features on the 
history of the period under review, and particularly of the 
last two centuries, in that quarter of the globe, altogether 
more important and more instructive, than had been wit- 
nessed in all preceding time, or in the whole world besides. 

The experience of antiquity was at hand, gathered from 
the records which had been preserved, as by a miracle, from 
the wreck of human things that had preceded, and it shed its 
full light to guide the renovated efforts and wakeful impulse 
now employed in the great experiments for political change 
and social progress. All forms of government have been 
tried—the monarchical, the aristocratic, the republican, the 
mixed—and these under circumstances infinitely varied, in 
war and peace, with able or ignorant, wise or wicked states- 
men at the helm, with the aids of increased intelligence 
among the people, with laws adapted to the advancing stages 
of society, and strengthened by time and use, with the happy 
influence of an elevated and widespread literature, with a 
religion pure in its principles, and clear in its sanctions; in 
short, with all the elements of change and progressive utility, 
which modern inVention, art, discovery, and experiment 
have brought into being, and turned to the purposes of 
individual good, and the ultimate attainment of national 
prosperity and greatness. Thus,it is, that the history of 
modern Kurope exhibits the — and dignity of man in 
action more perfectly, than has been done at any other 
period; and presents results more valuable for instruction, 
and more worthy to be studied and remembered. 

To the friends of humanity it must be a melancholy 
thought, that so much has been effected, in this grand drama 
of events, by long and bloody wars. It would seem as if the 
improvement of the species had grown up from the very 
seeds of its destruction, and been nourished by the blood of 
its slaughtered victims; and that man was emulous to cut 
off by a single blow, rather than strengthen and perpetuate, 
the slender thread of his existence. But the cruel scourge 
of war must not be ascribed altogether to capricious mad- 
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ness or infatuated folly, to ambition or pride, vengeance or 
hate. This would be a reflection on the wisdom of Provi- 
dence in permitting this moral disease, this devouring pesti- 
lence, to sweep through the nations, bearing on its win 
— and death to the fairest portion of the Creator’s 
works. 

Wars have often been compared to tempests, storms, and 
thunders, purifying the moral atmosphere, at the same time 
they spread desolation and carnage in their course. But 
their use may be discovered without the aid of figures of 
speech. Wars between states are like penal laws in civilized 
communities. The crimes of individuals are punished by 
depriving them of life, freedom, property; thatis, by violence 
inflicted by the stronger to redress the outrage of a weaker. 
It is thus that the majesty of the laws is sustained. The 
punishment of criminals is the only guardian of safety, the 
shield of justice, the palladium of peace. But all punish- 
ment is war, both in principle and practice. Take this 
engine of safety from the hands of power, and how long 
would there be a civilized community or a social compact on 
the face of the globe? 

Apply this principle on a larger scale. How is a nation 
toavenge a wrong, enforce a right, or punish an aggression? In 
the same way as society punishes its turbulent and wicked 
members,—by a forcible use of power, which is called war. 
Hence there may be just, as well as iniquitous wars. All 
experience proves this truth; and if it did not, we may appeal 
for its evidence to the loftiest sentiments of every breast. 
Patriotism is not a name, nor freedom a watchword, to be 
pronounced and forgotten. The love of country is but 
another name for the instinct ef self-preservation,—and it is 
the first law of nature. War is an evil; but it can never be 
forgotten, that there is a greater evil than war, and that is, 
the loss of independence and national existence. No true 
patriot will ever cease to repeat,— 


“Summum crede nefas animam preferre pudori, 
Et, propter vitam, vivendi perdere causas.” 


But a just war affords no extenuation of the guilt and horrors 

of an oppressive or wicked one; nor are these thoughts 
" uttered with any other design, than to intimate that the 
agency of wars in the great revolutions of modern enlightened 
ages, has not been, in the first place, without necessity, and 
in the next, without a salytary end. 
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But the distinguishing characteristic in the European sys- 
tem, and that which clothes its history with the greatest 
interest, is the scheme of international policy, early com- 
menced and continued to the present time. The Eastern 
world, from immemorial antiquity, has been subjugated and 
controlled by a few overgrown monarchies, which have 
swallowed up the smaller states, annihilated their indepen- 
dence, and checked political improvement. ‘The Roman 
empire had inflicted the same servitude on Europe, till it 
crumbled under its own weight, and the chains fell from the 
nations, and left them at liberty to resolve themselves into 
new and independent forms. Then a watchful jealousy 
began to take root, which grew into a fundamental principle 
of policy, and was never overlooked in the arrangement of 
external relations. 

To defend, sustain, and strengthen itself, has been the 
maxim of every European state, rather than plans of con- 
quest and universal dominion. If a few madmen have 
entertained other projects, and set themselves afloat upen 
the sea of misrule and disorder, with ambition at the helm, 
and folly in the sails, the shipwreck of their hopes has been 
a witness of their temerity, and proved how difficult was the 
task of subjugating or dissolving the consolidated mass of 
European organization. It is true, the cementing principle 
ofthis mass is somewhat anomalous in its character, sinee, 
like the laws of attraction and repulsion in the material 
—* consists of the counteracting impulses of friend- 
ships and enmities, or, perhaps, we may rather say, of hopes 
and fears. The larger powers, so situated either by localit 
or magnitude, as fo be capable of rendering injury to wa 
other, have sought their mutual interest in alliances. This 
may be called attraction. If the union thus formed has put 
on a threatening attitude to otheg powers, they have been 
induced to take the precautionary posture of self-defence by 
a similar union; and this is the repelling principle. Yet 
they both tend to strengthen the mass, as well as to secure 
the independent action of the parts. Smaller states have 
found protection from the larger, on certain conditions and 
guarantees; and when these have been violated, with the 
view of crushing the liberties of the smaller, other states of 
the first class have interfered to prevent an accession of 
strength to a rival. Thus all have preserved their existence, 
with such modifications only, as inevitable changes would 
introduce; and thus has grown up the system, upon which 
modern politicians have speculated so much, denominated by 
them the ‘‘balance of power.” 
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Its reality and its strength have been often demonstrated in 
recent times; and their last signal triumph was at Waterloo, 
whether for the good or ill of mankind, time must unfold. 
After having stood the shock of the tremendous convulsions 
of the last half century, it may well be thought, perhaps, to 
be grounded in principles not easily shaken. Napoleon ef- 
fected a nominal dissolution, but when the power of his arm 
was withdrawn, the parts all went back again to their old 
position, as the unbent bow returns to its original shape. 

But whatever may be the present strength or tendency of 
this system, it has certainly been the pivot upon which Euro- 
pean civilization has turned, and it renders the history of the 
period, to which we are alluding, remarkable and curious, 
both from the magnitude of the operations it involves, and the 
new elements it has introduced into political science. Diplo- 
macy, treaties, conventions, the residence of ministers at 
foreign courts, and all the present modes of intercourse be- 
tween nations, have emanated from the same system, and have 
by degrees been wrought into its constituent parts. 

How long it will continue, is a question upon which many 
speculations might be ventured, without coming to a satis- 
factory answer. The signs of the times are not propitious to 
a lengthened duration. The larger powers, by taking ad- 
vantage of these old habits, and combining to suppress the 
rising spirit of the age, which is no other than a consequence 
of the improved political and intellectual condition of society, 
are resisting a torrent which must sooner or later break out 
with its gathered force, and commit devastations, that might 
perhaps be avoided by yielding gently to its encroachments, 
and leading it into such channels as would produce a gradual 
and easy change. The tide of human affairs is never station- 
ary; it is always advancing or receding, like the ceaseless flow 
of the ocean; and it is now pressing forward with an impetus, 
that will not long be restrained by the decaying barriers of 
antiquated forms, or the artifices of interested and factitious 

ower. 
This period of history has also been marked by a prodigi- 
ous improvement in the internal prosperity of states, and the 
condition of the people. Religion, morals, letters, arts, the 
dominion of mind over matter, and of opinion over conduct, 
sustained by the stability of political establishments, have 
conspired in a beautiful harmony of action and influence 
to create the means of social happiness, and strengihen the 
pillars of social order. Nor have these been confined in time 
or place. They have advanced progressively, spread widely, 
penetrated deeply. Genius has reared its monuments inevery . 
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country, more durable than marble or brass. Christianity 
after many struggles, has built up her aitars in cities and popu- 
lous towns, in the wide plains and solitary places, and 
assumed an ascendency in the hearts and the understandin 
of men, which time will perpetuate, and all future ages will 
revere and obey. Truth has gained proud conquests over 
error, superstition has shrunk beneath its power, and hypo- 
crisy has ceased to tortureand murder. The spirit of injured 
justice has gone abread on its errands of retribution; the cries 
of insulted freedom have been heard from its prison and its 
tomb, till the scales have dropped from the eyes of deluded 
fanaticism, and the avenger’s arm has fallen on the head of 
hardened crime. Christianity has survived the hostility of 
her open foes, and the more dreaded assaults of her false and 
sanguinary friends. 

In this progress of knowledge and truth, under the enlight- 
ening influences of religious toleratien and freedom of opinion, 
statesmen have learned practical wisdom, and rulers have 
found out improved modes of preserving their power, and hold- 
ing the reins of CNR without encroaching on the rights 
or marring the happiness of the people, by oppressive and 
iniquitous exactions. Better laws have been framed, and ad- 
ministered by more enlightened judges. Municipal organi- 
zations have been improved, and civic economy has become 
a science. 

New directions have been given to industry. The deep 
learning of scientific research has taught the husbandman to 
cultivate the soil, and draw from its bosom richer treasures, 
and a more copious reward for his labor. Invention has pene- 
trated the mystéries of nature, and converted its laws to be 
tributary agents in the hands of the manufacturer, thus multi- 
plying the supplies of want, and the demands for renewed 
effort. Commerce has spread its thousand sails, and wafted 
in every sea the bounties of one country for the use, comfort, 
and enjoyment of others, thus increasing the means of general 
happiness, enlarging and confirming the reciprocal interests of 
nations. 

Modern investigations in political economy have acquainted 
rulers with the origin, nature, sources and ends of national 
wealth, and proved to them, that a nation is rich in proportion 
to its resources, and strong in the ratio of its riches; that 
power depends on the prosperity of the people, and that they 
will be the most prosperous when left to pursue their occupa- 
tions unmolested; that labor is the basis of wealth, national as 
well as individual; that the freedom of industry and the pos- 
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session of its benefits are the principal incitements to labor; 
and that, in short, the moral culture of a people, and the 
growing dignity of a nation, will be in proportion as these 
maxims are reduced to practice, upheld by the laws and res- 
pected by the sovereign. 


A MORAL. 


I saw a lapwing catch a fly, 
To feed upon its tiny frame— 
When lo! a vulture from the sky, 
With talons of destruction, came 
And seized the lapwing cruelly, 
And bore it to the nearest tree. 






























Indignant feelings fired my brain, 
As I exclaimed—“oh! cruel bird!” 
And, ere my tongue could move again, 
Unconsciously my finger stirred 

The trigger of my trustful gun— 
Quickly the work of death was done. 


“Tis right, alas!” I sighed, “’tis right 
That might inferior thus should feel 
The power of a superior might! 
Nature hath stamped it with her seal, 
A law she never will repeal!” 


One moment—and I felt the power 
Of ruffian hands that held me fast— 
“Thy words are true; and in this hour 
Yield up thy purse, or breathe thy last— 
TI might superior claim to thee— 
Thy gun and gold belong to me!” . 


The silence with such words he broke, 

And added—“‘from this wisdom learn”— 
His voice in deeper accents spoke— 

“Her counsels thou shouldst never spurn:— 
“Jn all things learn alone to do 
What you in others rightful view.” 


J. E. S. 





EARLY LITERATURE OF THE GERMANS. 


BY REV. HENRY J. SMITH, 


Professor of the German and French Languages and Literature, in Pennsylvania 
College, Gettysburg. 


AsivE of the high and holy truths of the bible, nothing 
can be more interesting to man, than the study of the various 
languages of the many different sections of the great human 
family. Of all the inhabitants of the earth, man alone has 
received the gift of using his voice in the utterance of what 
is conceived and developed by a free spirit, which thinks 
and determines for itself. And as language is the organ by 
which the mind steps forth out of its secret chambers into 
the realities of life, and communicates the musings and dis- 
coveries of its meditative solitude to others, it must needs be 
progressive in its developement, for its master is ever grow- 
ing, both by the cultivation and enlargement of his native 
powers, and the impressions which he receives from the 
universe around him. 

The history of a nation’s language is, therefore, to a great 
extent, the history of that nation’s mind, for it is both the 
recorder and the repository of the deeds which that mind has 
done. . 

Language is correlative with mankind; and being only the 
radiation of mind into the world of sense, it has experienced 
vicissitudes and revolutions similar to those, which have 
affected those feeling and thimking beings, on whom the 
Creator has bestowed this wonderful gift. Mankind, asa 
whole, has ever appeared in very different attitudes, growing, 
in a great measure, out of the various influence of external 
nature, according to the various character of widely separated 

laces of abode. Passing through different grades of deve- 
laeaant the human family has unfolded itself in the highest 
state of perfection hitherto attained, in the Caucasian race; 
and even here we find it branching out into several nations. 





Note.—The writer of this article deems it necessary to state, that it is the first of a 
series of lectures to the students of Pennsylvania College. This will account for some 
peculiarities in its form and tone, 
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And thus, also, has language been, at one time, but little 
extended beyond its original compass, and again exhibited in 
higher states of developement. Hence we divide the lan- 
guages of mankind into uncultivated, and cultivated or 
refined. To the latter are reckoned more particularly those 
of the Indico-teutonic or Indico germanic’ race; whose 
mutual relations are represented as follows:* First, we have 
the original language of the human race, from which pro- 
ceeded the Sanscrit, the ancient Persian, the Pelasgian, the 
Slavonic, and the Germanic. From the Pelasgian sprun 
the Greek and Latin; from the Germanic,—the Gothic, the 
Frank, the Saxon, and the ancient northern languages. The 
Gothic and the Frank were the sources of the oid High- 
German, from which we have the modern German. 

This language, then, with which many of you are familiar; 
which is venerated by the most of us as the language of our 
fathers, is the subject to which I now invite your attention. 
It seemed most suitable to dwell, for the present, more par- 
ticularly, on the history of the German language and litera- 
ture. 

The early history of the German people is covered with 
impenetrable darkness. Hence we are left to infer the char- 
acter of their earliest literature, from the progress in letters, 
which, as more recent researches have exhibited it, had been 
made by those nations of remote antiquity, from which the 
Germanic race undoubtedly derived its origin. Both history 
and philology clearly prove that this numerous and mighty 
race, which once inhabited the middle of Europe, from the 
FrozenOcean to the Alps, came over from South-eastern Asia, 
to seek new seats of abode in Europe. The Germanic race is 
usually divided, as to its language and history, into Saxons, 
Franks and Goths.t It is certain that previous to this division 
the German tribes were united in one great nation, as well 
by a common religion, as by one and the same ro ow lan- 
guage, which they had brought with them from their far distant 
places of sojourn. But the origin and primeval dwelling 
places of the Germanic race can be ascertained only by means 
of profoundly critical philological inquiries, for no historical 
notices extend so far back, as to cast any light on the dark - 
ness of that remote period of antiquity. 





* Schmitthenner’s Einleitung. 





¢Schmitthenner’s Einleitung. 
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It is conjectured* that on and between the Caucasian, El- 
wend and Hindoo mountains a language had formed itself in 
the earliest times, which came to constitute, as it were, a great 
stem, from which, at different times and in various ways 
branches extended themselves to Europe. One nation, thus 
deriving its origin from South-eastern Asia, and perhaps bear- 
ing originally the name of Mannen, which (still preserved in 
Germanen, Allemanen, &c.) is the name, occurring in various 
forms in that region for man (Mensch and Mann,) came into 
ancient Thrace, extended itself into the middle, and at length 
to the North of Europe, and established, as the real parental 
stock of the German nation, at the same time its language, to 
be the source of that great system of languages which has 
become the basis of the Gothic, the Frank, the Saxon, and the 
Scandinavian languages. : 

We are informed by very ancient relics of Indian literature 
(namely in the law-book of Manu, and the Ramajana,f) that 
the Pahlawas and the Sakas emigrated from their native seats 
of abode. By the latter are undoubtedly meant the Scythians. 
That the former were inhabitants of Persia, who spoke the 
Pehlvi language, and transferred it to a Western soil, is a 
conjecture resting on far better foundation, than many others 
which are advanced by historians. For between the Pehlvi 
or Zend language, in which Zoroaster wrote his religious 
works, and the German, there is a remarkable resemblance, 
as well in the grammatical structure, asin their radical words. 
This resemblance is so great as to have led the celebrated 
Leibnitz to assert, that a German would be able to under- 
stand, at once, whole verses of Persian poetry. While we 
regard this assertion as extravagant, we must yet concur in 
the opinion of another German writer, that the Germanic 
race, which came unquestionably from Asia, has derived its 
language from the same source with the ancient inhabitants 
of Persia. 

The venerable records before spoken of, are all that 
antiquity affords us respecting the earliest history of the 
Germanic race; and these, with the remarkable resemblance 
between the Zend and the Germanic languages, are among 
the most prominent landmarks, by which we can trace the 
primeval sources of the German language and literature. 

It would be interesting here to dwell, at some length, on 
the Runic characters and staves, which the Germanic tribes 





*Legis: “Fundgruben des alten Nordens.” 


¢tAn epic poem of great length and merit, of which a German translation has been 
edited by Schlegel. 
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also derived from Asia, and the use of which they subsequently 
abandoned to the Scandinavians, who had emigrated to the 
North: but our limited time warns me to forbear. The im- 
portance of these characters, in the history of German litera- 
ture, is, however, sufficiently obvious from the fact, that they 
served as the first visible representatives or signs of the sounds 
of the German language, that while their origin is oriental 
they have a decidedly Germanic character, and that hence, 
besides the language itself, they must be regarded as the 
earliest intellectual possession of our forefathers. I shall 
have occasion to say a few more words about them, ere I close. 

Subsequent to the emigration from South-eastern Asia be- 
fore spoken of, the history of the German people is again, for 
centuries, enveloped in darkness, until the times of Herodotus 
who informs us that five hundred years before the birth of 
Christ, the Scythians dwelt on the banks of the Tanais or 
Don. He makes some interesting statements respecting their 
customs and pursuits, and communicates a few words of their 
language: but the little that he says, puts it beyond a doubt 
that they were the ancestors of the Germans. 

After Herodotus their very name disappears in history. 
We find, indeed, in the iain of the Greeks and Romans, 
obscure and ominous rumours respecting some mighty and 
warlike race, which, disdaining the repose of fixed habitations, 
was roving about in vast, migratory hordes, within the region 
bounded West and South by the Celts, and East by the Sar- 
matians, and extending from the Alps to the Baltic Sea, and 
even yet farther north.* 

Thus they wandered and warred and conquered for cen- 
turies, unknown to those nations who enjoyed the advantages 
of a refined literature. But we form a nearer acquaintance 
with them through that great contest, which commenced, 113 

ears before Christ, with the appearance of the Cimbri and 

eutones on the frontier of Italy, and which, occasionally in- 
terrupted, and again renewed with redoubled vigour, continued 

(476, p.c.] until Rome’s imperial throne was prestrated, and 
Gaul, Spain, Italy, and Britain, were subdued by the ancient 
Germans. The turmoil and confusion of warand conquest, pro- 
secuted by a people destitute of historians, render this period 
of their history obscure. But when the storms attending these 
great national migrations and revolutions had passed away, 
and made room for the nobler pursuits of peace, we find Ger- 





“Of. Schmitthenner’s Urgeschichte der Deutschen. p. 38, sqq. 
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many Proper inhabited by three great nations, belonging to 
one and the same race, viz. the Northern part, from the 
Rhine to the Elbe by the Saxons, the Southern by the Suevi, 
and the Western, in the middle between the two others, by 
the Franks. The Suevi are a branch of the Goths, as their 
language itself proves. In later times the Franks proved 
themselves to be the most warlike and powerful of these tribes, 
by subduing, under their King Clovis, and his successors, the 
Suevi or Alemanni, and the Bavarians, and ultimately, under 
Charlemagne, the Saxons. 

It has already been said that in the migrations and wars 
just spoken of, different tribes of the same race were engaged. 
It was the Romans who first designated all these together by 
the common appellation of Germani. There is much conjec- 
ture, but no positive certainty, about the origin of this name. 
Tacitus derives it from Tuisco, a god whom he represents to 
have sprung out of the earth. Heinsius suggests that Gallic 
tribes gave to their German neighbours this name, which de- 
rived from @yer and FMann (words yet found with various 
significations, in such relies of the ancient Celtic as are known 
to us,) would signify, warlike men. Others derive this name 
from an imaginary common progenitor, @eut, or Meut, from 
which we have the adjective $eutscth, a contraction of 
Deut-tsch. This primitive word Get, occurs at a very 
early period as a generic name of all Germanic tribes; for as 
early as $20 years before Christ, Pytheas, who sailed from 
Marseilles, to the amber-coast, and was the first to give an 
account of the northern coast of Germany and its inhabitants, 
found the entfre coast of the Baltic inhabited by Qeuten, 
Teutones. The meaning of the word is uncertain, but various 
relics of the ancient German render it probable, that it signi- 
fied nation, people. ‘ 

Before we can proceed to consider the literature of the 
Germans under regular sections of its developments and pro- 
gress, we must dwell for a moment longer on that period 
which succeeded the subversion of the Roman empire and 
the conquests of the Frank kings. This period, immediately 
preceding the middle ages, is distingnished by a most import- 
ant, and of course, highly influential event—I mean the intro- 
duction of Christianity among the Germanic nations. It lies 
in the nature of things that the introduction of this power of 
God among a people which, though yet rude in manners and 
uncultivated, had never, like other pagan nations, grovelled 
in indolence and low sensuality, but had ever occupied its 
active and discursive mind in deeds of valor and enterprize, 
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and possessed, in the songs of their bards a native literature, 
grand even in its rudeness, should have exerted on their own 
character and that of their literature, a mighty and regenera- 
ting influence. Nevertheless it is impossible to point out 
any where a distinctly marked boundary line, dividing, in 
point of national customs, intellectual and moral culture, 
christian from pagan Germany. For, on the one hand, the 
christian religion was not simultaneously introduced among 
all the Germanic nations, as the Goths received it as earl 

as the fourth, the Saxons only at the beginning of the nint 

century, and on the other hand, the influence of pagan notions 
and institutions continued to be felt for a long time after its in- 
troduction. Hence some of the earliest literary productions, 
although they appeared in christian antiquity, yet belong es- 
sentially to a pagan age. But few written monuments, of 
literature belonging to this early age, have been preserved and 
become known to us. ‘The most ancient work belongs to a 
period considerably anterior to that of the Frank kings, and 
was produced among the Goths. It is not a strictly indige- 
nous production, from which we might judge of the bent of 
that nation’s native genius; and it throws no light on the pagan 
antiquity of that branch of the Germanick race, but is coeval 
and most intimately connected with their reception of chris- 
tianity. This work is a translation of the Bible into Gothic, 
by Wulfs or Ulphilas, who was bishop of the Moesogoths 
from A. D. 860—A. D. 580. The language into which he 
translated the Bible, was spoken by Goths, who then lived on 
the coast of the Black Sea. They were a branch of the Suevi 
or Alemanni, and belonged therefore to one of the. principal 
tribes of the Germanic race. Hence their language must be 
regarded as one of the numerous German dialects. The 
translation of Ulphilas is exceedingly literal, but, owing to 
the poverty of his language he was compelled to borrow words 
from the Greek, Celtic, and Scythian, languages of kindred 
origin with the German, in order to express ideas, which were 
new to the Goths. Ulphilas was long regarded as the inven- 
tor of the Gothick alphabet, but this is now admitted to be a 
mistake. He adopted the alphabet which the Goths then pos- 
sessed, but as this was doubtless very deficient, he availed 
himself of the Greek and other alphabets, in order to supply 
what was wanting in that of his native language. Itis equally 
certain that he used, to some extent, the Runic characters, 
giving them, however, a form more convenient for practical 


17* 
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purposes.* It must be interesting to christians, who claim 
Germany to be tive land of their fathers, to know that the first 
written work, which belongs to the literature of the Germanic 
race, is a translation of the Bible, and that the literature 
of Germany, many hundred years after, received a new im- 
pulse, whose glorious developments are still in uninterrupted 

rogress, from a second translation of the same holy book, 
into the language of modern Germany. 

The first prince who, after the introduction of christianity, 
promoted the native literature of Germany, was Charlemagne. 
This no less intelligent than valiant monarch, made every ex- 
ertion to give an impulse to German literature, both by his wise 
institutions and his own example. He roused the ignorant 
clergy from their indolence, established schools in all the mon- 
asteries, and filled them with the ablest men of his time. He 
sought to excite a desire of knowledge, and to render it acces- 
sible to all, by making instruction free. He collected manu- 
scripts of valuable works, founded libraries in the mo- 
nasteries, and called men of learning into his kingdom. 
He even established a scientific association at his court, 
each member of which assumed the name of some dis- 
tinguished author of antiquity. To the literature of his 
native land he devoted much of his time and fostering care. 
Assisted by learned men, whom he had drawn to his court, he 
collected the national legends and heroic songs of the early 
Germans, and even began himself to write a grammar of the 
German language. So truly did Charlemagne approve himself 
the friend and patron of German literature and German institu- 
tions that, if those who succeeded him on the throne had in- 
herited only a portion of his love of learning, Germany would 
not now have to lament, that the national songs of her ancient 
bards have utterly ceased, at her firesides, to kindle the en- 
thusiasm of her sons and daughters, listening with rapt delight 
to the tales and stirring strains of departed years. 

But the zeal of his successors not only fell far short of his, 
but his son is even suspected of having destroyed what the 





*The following specimen of the language of Uphilas may be interesting to the 
reader. It is the Lord’s Prayer, with the Latin interlinear version of Tulda: 


Atta unsar thu in himinam. Weihnai namo thein. Quimai_ thiudinassus 
Pater noster tu in coelis. Sanctificetur nomen. Veniat regnum 
theins wairthai wilja theins. Swe in himina ja anaairthai. Hlaif unsarana 
tuum fiat  voluniastua. Sicut in coelo et super terra. Panem nostrum 
thana sintainan gif uns himmadaga. Jah afict uns thatei skulans sijuima, swaswe 

perpetuum da nobis hodie. Et remitie nobis quod rei _— simus, sicut 

jah weis afletam thaim skulam unsaraim. Jah ni briggais uns in fraistubujai, ak 
et nos remillimus debitoribus nostris. Et non feras nos in tentationi, sed 
lausei uns af thamma ubilin, unte theina ist thiudangardi, jah maths, jah 
libera nos @ malo, enim tua est regnum et potentia, et 
wulthus, in aiwins, amen. 
gloria in eternitates, amen. 
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father’s assiduous care had collected. It is, at all events, cer- 
tain, that all the literary treasures which Charlemagne had col- 
lected, have been lost, with the exception, perhaps, of a frag- 
ment in the Hildebrands-lied, or song of Hildebrand. 

To the period now under consideration belong two literary 
relics in the Frank dialect. First: the Malberg Glosses to the 
Salic law. In tracing the history of the German language it is 
indifferent whether we hold that the Salic law, as it is now 
extant in the Latin text, was originally written in German or 
in Latin. The Malberg Glosses are, in part, composed in the 
form of alliterative poetry, and this evidently proves that among 
the Franks, as well as the other Germanic nations, legal for- 
mulas were committed to memory and preserved by the people 
in rhythmical numbers. The dialect, in which these glosses 
are written is of a very primitive character, abounding in harsh 
sounds. 

The second work of Frank origin, which deserves notice, is 
the ‘Lied von Hiltibracht and Hadubrand.”’’ It is an alliterative, 
national song in the Franco-Saxon dialect, and was popular, 
probably, before the time of Cliarlemagne. Another produc- 
tion of some note, which appeared as late as the eighth century, 
is the ‘‘Wesobrunner Gebat,” or prayer. Its author was mani- 
festly a curistian, but that it must be referred to this early period, 
is evident from the fact, that its form is alliterative poetry, and 
that its character derives some of its prominent features from 
the pagan religion of Germany, then sinking rapidly into decay 
and oblivion. The latest edition, with explanations by Mass- 
mann, appeared in the year 1825, in Berlin. 

It cannot be doubted, that Jong before their reception of 
christianity, the Germans toa certain extent, possessed the art 
of writing, namely in the Runic characters. ‘Tacitus informs 
us that German princes, and among them, Marbod and Adgan- 
destrius had written letters to Rome. Plutarch states, in his 
life of Camillus, that when the Semnoni, who came from the 
Rhine, besieged Clusium, the Clusians demanded of the Ro- 
mans, ambassadors and a writing (e2#“T2) to the Bar- 
barians. When Hannibal made his irruption into Italy across 
the Alps, he had made a written compact or treaty with the 
Alpine Ce!ts. Sallust relates that the accomplices of Catiline 
sent a sealed letter to the Allobroges by their ambassadors to 
Rome. Cesar sent letters to the Lingones in East Gaul. (B. 
G, I. 26.) Many other proofs might be given, that the Ger- 
manic nations were not ignorant of the use of letters, previ- 
ous to their conversion to christianity. It must however be 
assumed as a fact, thatthe history and Jaws of the people were 
not yet reduced to writing, but that they were preserved in 
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national songs and handed down orally, in this form, from 
generation to generation. 

It is well known that the poetick rhyme is of Germanic 
origin, and as it has been largely cultivated by all the nations 
which have sprung from this stock, and constitutes a promi- 
nent beauty and charm of modern poetry, a few words on its 
development wiil not be uninteresting. The poetic form of 
that early period consisted of alliterature, and is called Stabreim 
by the Germans. Long after the Germans had received chris- 
tianity, this form of poetry was employed by the Scandinavians 
in the production of. many noble Sagas, or national and heroic 
songs: and quite recently Tegner, a distinguished Swedish 
poet,has again introduced itin a part of his celebrated epic, the 
Trithiof-Saga. Almost all their poems are divided into stanzas, 
each stanza comprising generally eight, rarely four, six or 
ten lines. Each stanza is further divided into half-stanzas, 
and each of these again into quarter-stanzas, which always 
contain two connected alliterative feet or staves (Stabe) dis- 
tinguished by appropriate names. Alliteration is the general 
characteristic of the ancient German and Scandinavian poetry: 
but besides this, the different species of verse are formed by 
varying the number of the syllables, and the corresponding al- 
literative sounds. 

This form of poetry, then, consists in the correspondence of 
initial letters, or, as Vander Hagen expresses it, of an inverted 
rhyme, placed at the beginning of the words and _ poetic lines. 
The rules of this singular prosody require that in two succes- 
sive lines, three words should occur, having the same initial 
letters, called Reimstaben, (liodstafir:) two of these words must 
commence the first line, the third and most important, begins 
the second line. For example: 


““PARVEL FAGNADAR **Adieu thou field 
FOLD OK HEILLA.”” Of joy and pleasure.” 


Of course, the alliterative rhyme is limited to words on which 
the voice dwells, and to radical syllables, especially if the verse 
is not long. The rule above given is subject to various excep- 
tions, in respect of the place in the line assigned to the alli- 
terative rhyme. Much interesting matter might here be com- 
municated, on the many various forms of this primitive rhyme:* 
but it must suffice for the present to say, that it is found in 
many admirable productions of the Skalds,t the national poets 
of the Scandinavians, while in Germany, where the Latin lan- 





*Cf. Legis: “Fundgruben des alten Nordens.” 
¢ The Mss. of these Scandinavian Sagas, now preserved in the publick library at Co- 
penhagen, amount to several hundreds. 
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guage was introduced at the same time with christianity, it 
soon disappeared. But the genius of the people could not 
bow submissive to this foreign invader, and abandon entirely 
what it had so long delighted in. When therefore the allite- 
rative rhyme disappeared, it struck out a new path, in develo- 
ping the modern or end-rhyme, which grew rapidly into use, 
and will no doubt, continue to delight the lovers of poetry, with 
its harmonious witchery, to the end of time, 

Abundant materials are at hand to illustrate the gradual de- 
vclopement and formation of the modern German from the 
Gothic and other primitive dialects, which were softened 
down, by degrees, into,the old high German, into the German 
of the middle ages, and lastly through the labours of Luther, 
and the influence of the Reformation, assumed more and more 
that finished form, in which the German language has appro- 
ved itself the worthy and efficient instrument of the most di- 
versified intellects, and the most brilliant minds, in the inde- 
fatigable and successful prosecution of their labours, in every 
department of science. However interesting a copious tabular 
representation of this kind might be to the student, we must 
here limit ourselves to a few striking examples. 


VOWELS. 


Modern German. Middle German. OldHigh German. Gothic. 
Macht, macht, maht, mahts, 
Alter, alter, altar, alds, 

Maga, maget, magad-o, magaths, 
Schlafen, slafen” slafan, slepan, 
Waffe, wafen, wafan, VEPN, (Eng. weapon,) 
Erbe, erbe, aribo, arpi, 
Geburt, geburt, kapurt, abaurths, 
Fell, pfelle, pfellil, ll, 
Antwort, antwurte, antwurti, andavaurthi, 
Thor, tor, tor, daurs, 

Ohr, or, or, auso, 

Sohn, sun, sun, sunus, 
biume, blume, luoma, bloma, 
Laib, lib, fin, hlaibs, 
Haupt, houbet, houpit, haubith, 
Haus, hus, hus, . hus, 

Eid, eit, eid, aiths, 
Zeichen, zeichen, zeichan, taikns, 
Neu, niwe, niuwi, niuja, 


Ziehen, ziehen, .- ziuhan, tiuhan, 








Modern German. Middle German. Old High German. 


Wachsen, 
Werth, 
Wasser, 
Wittwe, 
Salz, 
Schiff, 
Suchen, 
Aernde, 
Wesen, 
Er, 

Mehr, 
Joch, 
Jung, 
Brennen, 
Treanken, 
Lang, 
Lehren, 
Leiten, 
Vogel, 
Hailb, 
Laufen, 
Zahn, 
Zeahmen, 


CONSONANTS. 


wahsen, 
wert, 
wazzer, 
witewe, 
salz, 
schif, 
suchen, 
ernde, 
wefen, 
er, 

mer, 
joch, 
jung, 
brenner, 
trenken, 
lang, 
leren, 
leiten, 
vogel, 
halp, 
loufen, 
zant, 
zemen, 


wahsan, 
werd, 
wazzar, 
witawa, 
salz, 
scif, 
suochan, 
arnida, 
wesan, 
ir, 

mer, 
joh, 
junc, 
prennan, 
trenkjan, 
lance, 
leran, 
ka-lidan, 
vukal, 
halp, 
loufan, 
zand, 
zeman, 
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Gothic. 
wahsjan, 
wairths, 
wato, 
widowo [En widow 
salt, (Eng, salt, 
Skip, (og. skitt, 
sokjan, 
asans, 
wisan, 
is, 
mais, 
juk > (Eng. yoke, 
juggs, 
brannjan, 
draggkjan, 
ages, 
laisjan, 
leithan, 
fugls, 
halb, 
hlaupan, 
tunthus, 
tamjan. 


I have thus endeavoured to present a brief sketch of what 
is known respecting the history of the German language and 
literature, previous to the conversion of the several Germanic 
nations to christianity. From what has been said it will ap- 

ear that our knowledge is, at best, imperfect, and derived, 
in a great measure, by inferente, from extensive philological 
inquiries; from isolated notices of different historians, and by 
comparing the ancient German dialects, with those oriental 
languages, with which they, doubtless, have a common origin. 

It appears, at all events, to be a fact well ascertained, that 
the Germanic nations have never been entirely destitute of 
a species of national literature, however atentoct and rude. 
This was, with them as with all c‘her nations, for a long time 
confined to national and heroic songs. It is the current opinion 
that the Germans were acquainted with the art of poetry from 
the earliest times. They had their bards, who sang their po- 
etic productions in honour of their God Tuisko, and to the 
praise of their heroes. These songs, handed down from gene- 
ration to generation, contained the history and the civil laws 
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of their nation. The bards themselves were wont to be pre- 
sent on the field of battle, in order to inflame the courage of 
the combatants. At the commencement of battle a martial 
song was sung, in which the course of warlike engagements 
was imitated. With respect to this practice we have the tes- 
timony of Tacitus and other Roman historians. This practice 
as well as their knowledge of poetry itself, they had probably 
brought with them from the seats of their oriental forefathers. 

It has already been remarked that the Romans found them 
possessed of the art of writing, in which they made use of the 
Runic characters. If the passage in Tacitus: ‘“literarum 
secreta viri pariter et feminae ignorant;’? seems to contradict 
this assertion, I answer firstly, that some writers have con- 
tended that we ought to read Jitwrarum for literarum. But, 
however plausible this emendation may appear, the difficulty 
is easily obviated without it, by, in the second place, under- 
standing Tacitus to mean, that the mass of the people did not 
write in his time. Such doubtless, was the case, for long af- 
ter his time the use of thc Runic characters was confined to 
a few, and particularly the priests, princes and merchants. 
According to the national superstition, the uninitiated fre- 
quently made fatal mistakes in the mysterious and magical 
use of the runes. 

If it be inquired, in what way the Germans had obtained 
the runic alphabet itself, I can only reply that this is not 
clearly ascertained. But, as the attention of the learned in 
Germany and Denmark is now fully directed towards Ger- 
man and Scandinavian antiquities, we may reasonably indulge 
the hope, that more light will be gradually thrown upon this 
interesting subject. By some it is thought that the Phoeni- 
cians, of whose extensive coasting voyages history informs us, 
had themselves brought this alphabet to Germany. Of its 
Phoenician origin there cannot be a doubt. All critical phi- 
lologians are long since agreed, that the Phoenician is the 
original and radieal alphabet, forming the basis of all others. 
Hence all the European alphabets, particularly the more an- 
cient, ought to exhibit some resemblance to the original Pho- 
nicianform. But there is nota single ancient alphabet, which 
displays so great a resemblance to the Phoenician, as the Ru- 
nic; and this is sufficient to attest the great antiquity of the 
runes and their use. The very name of this alphabet is Pho- 
enician. 

But itis further asserted by Radlof, in his Celtic antiquities 
(Untersuchungen des Keltenthums) that the art of writing was 
soon after the arrival of Cadmus in Europe, i. e. 1519 Pret 
before Christ, diffused throughout all Germany. He professes 
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to have satisfactory evidence to substantiate this assertion; 
but, as his work is not at hand, our curiosity must for the 
present, remain ungratified. But, if this statement be cor- 
rect, it would show that the Germans have enjoyed the use of 
letters and something of a national literature, for about three 
thousand years!! 

However this may be, it is clear from all that has been 
said that the ancient Germans must have ever been vastly su- 
perior in intellectua ldevelopement, civil instutions and social 
organization, to all other barbarous nations with whom history 
has made us acquainted. And though, as christians, we abhor 
the practices of war, yet, when we compare those brave and 
warlike tribes, rolling the flood of conquest from one end of 
Europe to the other, with many other sections of the human 
family, which have, for thousands of years, grovelled either in 
torpid stupidity and indolence, or in the most degraded licen- 
tiousness, we cannot but admire, in their deeds of enterprize 
and manly daring, celebrated and extolled in their own na- 
tional and heroic songs, a manifestation of mind and character 
far more noble and elevated, though it be but a different 
direction taken by corrupt human nature, unenlightened by 
revelation. 

The literature of the early Germans, their pursuits of peace 
and war, give evidence of those valuable stamina, which later 
times developed to a high state of perfection. 

With his hatred of oppression and love of freedom, the Ger- 
man has ever combined an abhorrence of low vices, and alove 
of order and of those higher virtues, so conducive to the well- 
being and happiness of society. Hence the German has ever 
from the earliest periods of his known history, been celebrated 
for his honesty, his right appreciation and respectful treatment 
of the female sex, his chastity. his veneration for the god of 
his people, his uprightness and frank cordiality, and the fer- 
vor and permanence of his social and national attachments. 
Ifit were right for us to glory in aught that is human, we, 
who call ourselvrs scions of that vigorous and noble German 
stock, have surely no reason to be ashamed of our forefathers. 






















THE PIONEER OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


BY PROFESSOR BARBER. 


‘“Wetcome, tho’ late,’? said Lionel Eckford to his friend 
Henry Mordaunt, as the latter, returning from an early 
ramble over the hills, entered the breakfast room of the 
Reading Hotel, ‘I began to think you had lost your way in 
the vapors which cover the mountains, or that the genius of 
romance had led you to the enchanted castle ef some wood- 
nymph among the dells, at whose shrine you were offering 
your morning devotion.” 

‘I know not by what power I have been directed,” replied 
Mordaunt, ‘“‘but at the foot of yon mountain, around the 
brow of which the mists now rest like the fringe of a 
canopy, I have beheld a paragon of Nature’s works, in the 
lone and lovely inmate of a cottage.” 

“Another adventure,”’ exclaimed Eckford; “‘your ideality, 
my dear Mordaunt, is ever peopling our terrestrial planet 
with beings which more properly belong to celestial abodes. 
Will you give me an introduction to your new divinity, for 
I presume she is of the softer sex?” 

‘An answer in the negative would be a just punishment 
for your raillery,’’ said Mordaunt, ‘‘but I am not disposed to 
be severe: accompany me to the dwelling of my wood- 
nymph—as you are pleased to style her-——to-morrow morning, 
at sun-rise; if you are dissatisfied with a new acquaintance, 
the exhilarating air of the mountains will amply repay you 
for an early walk—a task which you do not often enjoin 
upon yourself.” 

With this smiling reproof on the lethargic habits of his 
friend, Mordaunt commenced his morning meal, and Eckford 
sallied forth, in all the bouyancy of a high-toned constitution, 
to deliver his letters of introduction. 

The temperament of Mordaunt was of that kind to which 
physiology has assigned the term ‘‘sanguine-melancholic:”°— 
when laboring under high mental excitement, his fine blue 
eyes beamed with that frenzy of intellect which becomes 
more vivid as its physical supports decay; but when the 
cause had departed the effect was visible in the triumph of 
feeling and the sacrifice of power. The morning’s adventure 
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had excited him in an unusual degree. ‘What a mystery is 
existence?” said he “‘how inscrutable are the dispensations of 
its author'!—TI could almost again become a convert to the 
doctrine of fatalism. What besides could have directed my 
footsteps to the lovely recluse of the cottage,—why do I 
now feel so deep an interest in her condition, or seek to 
know that which is, perhaps, hermetically sealed in the 
secret recesses of her own bosom?” 

“The cotlage cannot be her birth-place. Nature, in her 
wildest phantasy, never formed a being so lovely, to become 
the inhabitant of so rude a mansion. o-morrow, however,’” 
continued he, ‘“‘will reveal the secret, or seal it to me, 
forever.’” 

At the conclusion of this soliloquizing reverie, the young 
enthusiast rose from his unfinished repast, after having more 
than once called up a smile on the face of the domestic who 
waited on him, by the strange incoherence of his replies. 

‘What is the matter with Squire Mordaunt?” said the 
waiter, as he rejoined his companions in the kitchen; ‘“‘we 
have been playing at cross questions and crooked answers 
during his breakfast; I could not get a straight answer to 
any question which I asked; poor young gentleman, he must 
be in love; I pity him—it was my case once; but time blunts 
every thing—and Mary was false.” A loud call for “Sam,” 
from the landlord, here suddenly arrested the loquacity of 
this functionary, and cut short the thread of his piteous tale. 

The sun had scarcely gilded the edge of the horizon, on 
the following morning, when a tap at Eckford’s chamber 
door announced te him that Mordaunt had not forgotten his 
promised introduction; the former had already risen, and 
was ready to accompany his friend. 

“You see,” said he, addressing Mordaunt, “I have niade 
my toilette in the best possible ntanner, to pay my respects 
to your Goddess of the Mountains. If she be any thing less 
than angelic, I shall be disappointed after the glowing de- 
scription I have heard.” 

‘You will not be disappointed,” replied Mordaunt, “I have 
not painted an imaginary being:—this solitary girl of the wil- 
derness seems to me like a rose in the desert, the tender 
leaves of which, though touched by the northern blast, are still 
possessed of those beauties in which they first expanded under 
the genial influence of summer.” 

«‘Mordaunt,” satd Eckford, smiling, ‘‘you are an etherial 
being; your vivid imagination first forms an an el, and, sub- 
sequenly, creates a paradise; but we are wasting time:—the 
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sun has already risen far above the horizon; do not let me have 
cause to accuse you of delay.” 

At this gentle sally, Mordaunt drew the arm of Eckford 
within that of his own; and the two friends walked forth in 
the direction of the cottage. 

They had scarcely proceeded two miles when Mordaunt, 
suddenly arresting the progress of his friend and pointing 
towards the base of a declivity on which they stood, exclaim- 
ed ‘‘there is the cottage of the recluse.” 

‘“‘Where?”’ replied Eck ford, “I see evergreens overspread- 
ing a stream below us and hear something like the dashings 
ofa water-fall; but I behold no cottage. You must have 


mistaken the path, Mordaunt; even instinct will sometimes 
err.”” 


“The dwelling is almost impervious to sight,” said Mor- 
daunt, “from the profusion of convolvolus and woodbine 
which overhangs it! but if yeu look in the direction ef the 
stream you will perceive its eastern point.” 

“I do” reptied Eckford, “but it is indeed so thickly 
embedded in its gorgeous yet beautiful covering, that you 
must excuse the imperfection of my vision; I am, at best, 
short-sighted; besides, I am not certain that I have the same 
stimulus as yourself in this matter, to increase the activity of 
the ocular function.” 

A deep vermilion hue overspread the fine countenance of 
Mordavnt, as he said, with a languid smile, ‘‘a truce to your 
raillery—let us descend.”’ 

Having arrived at the base of the declivity, Eckford was 
enabied to take a minute view of the scene around him. The 
entrance to the cottage was shaded by the purple convolvolus, 
which had been led over an arched lattice work, between the 
openings ef which the red honey-suckle er woodbine also 
gracefully entwined its branches; on the west,"a majestic 
hill, like an avalanche, overhung the dwelling, from the 
summit of which a stream, descending, discharged itself into 
a basin, in which gold and silver fish were sporting; from 
this reservoir, overhung by a weeping willow, and surrounded 
by the myrtle and geranium, a small cut conducted the over- 
flowing water to the projection of a rock, over which it 
suddenly fell about twenty or thirty feet. Immediately in 
front of the cottage, two beautiful statues, representing 
Caliope and Euterpe, had been placed on pedestals of white 
marble, and the humming birds in all the varieties which visit 
our northern latitude, were sporting among the flowering 
shrubs or glittering in the sun-beam. The tout ensemble was 
perfect and irresistible. ‘‘Is this an illusion?’ said Eckford, 
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mentally, as he gazed in silent astonishment at the combina- 
tion of simplicity and beauty, ‘‘if not, the outline is too perfect 
to be the work of an inferior artist. Flora and Feronia have 
united in decorating the exterior of the temple, I presume 
Venus, attended by Cupid, is the presiding deity within.” A 
gentle tap at the door of the cottage was immediately answered 
by its lovely inmate. Mordaunt turned to introduce his friend 
to the fair stranger; what was his surprise to behold him with 
a countenance pale as if risen from the tomb, and a frame fixed 
and rigid as the marble statue. 

Helen, for such was the name of the recluse, gazed with in- 
tense emotion on the fixed and manly countenance of Eckford. 
‘‘Remove your friend, sir,”’ said she, addressing Mordaunt, 
‘beneath our roof; I willask my mother what is best to be done, 
she is an excellent Physician, tho’? now helpless, and will 
quickly point out the most sure means for his restoration.” 

Without waiting for a reply, she darted from the room, and 
in a few minutes returned, holding in her hand a large phial. 
**With the contents of this,”’ said she to Mordaunt, “bathe the 
temples of your companion, and I will endeavor, as animation 
returns, to administer the drops which my mother has pre- 
scribed for him.’? 

Mordaunt, for a moment, involuntarily averted his eyes 
from the face of Eckford to gaze on the features of the be- 
nevolent being who addressed him, long flaxen hair fell in 


beautiful ringlets o’er her gracefully formed shoulder, while 
the tear of sympathy and the smile of humanity struggled for 
ascendancy in a countenance which presented a perfect out- 
line of the Grecian model. 

Kekford under the attention of his friend and fair — 


gradually recovered his sensibility. His first use of returning 
speech was to thank Helen for her kind attention. “I am 
sorry,” said he, ‘‘to have given yéu so much trouble,” as he 
fixed his fine black eyes upon her countenance. 

**l’rouble,’” replied she, ‘‘is a word only seen in the vocabu- 
lary of the palace or the mansion: it belongs not to the bumble 
inhabitant of the cottage; but Iam glad to see you thus far re- 
covered: I trust your next walk, if you should again visit us, 
will be more propitious.” 

‘I trust it will,’? said Eckford, as he again abstracted him- 
self in the deep recesses of thought. 

Mordaunt had watched his friend with attention—he had 
observed the keen scrutinizing glance with which the latter 
had surveyed the countenance of Helen; it betokened neither 
admiration or passion, but great intensity, as if the brain was 
laboring to recall the recollection of some past event—the deep 
toned emphasis in which the ‘I trust it will,” of Eckford 
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was pronounced, left no doubt on the mind of Mordaunt, 
that the speaker was laboring under some painful emotion— 
but of its nature he could not form the most remote idea. 
He was strengthened in this conclusion by the replies of his 
companion, to an enquiry from Helen, as to the cause of his | 
indisposition. 

“A sudden recollection,” said Eckford, ‘‘overpowered 
me,—a past event rushed on the memory—vague reminis- 
cences of childhood flashed suddenly on the mind,—by 
a strong mental exertion, I endeavored to combine the past 
and present—to look into the future. The mental powers 
sunk beneath the effort; the sequel is known to you. A 
vision passed before me, which I have seen again and again. 
It has pressed, and still presses, like an incubus on my 
moral existence. When shall I behold its reality?” 

Mordaunt, fearful that his friend might again relapse into 
his former condition, broke in upon the conversation, and, 
addressing Helen, said, ‘‘you must be an ardent lover of 
natural objects to dwell in this solitude. Do you not, at 
times, feel lonely, and as if you required the presence of a 
protector?”’ 

“Tam not, as you know,” replied Helen, ‘‘without a 
companion; my mother, she is my companion, and”’—raising 
her eyes to that heaven from which, for the moment, she 
seemed to have descended—*‘‘God is my protector.” 

‘‘Your father, then,’’ said Mordaunt—‘‘hush, hush,” re- 
plied Helen, in the aspirated voice of horror and anguish, 
‘he exists but in the midnight vision, and the page of 
memory; last evening, as the sun embraced the western 
mountain, l saw him on that cliff!” 

“Saw whom?” replied the astonished Mordaunit. “My 
father,’’ said the bewildered Helen; ‘‘pardon me, sir,’’ con- 
tinued she, recovering her wonted composure; “‘I can sym- 
pathise with your friend—the memory of past events is not, 
at times, to be effaced—in those moments, reason wanders: 
I pray that mine may not entirely desert the frail barque, 
which it now so feebly guides amid the breakers of distrac- 
tion.” 

‘‘Amen!” ejaculated Eckford, aroused from his reverie by 
the solemn intonation in which the lovely speaker had con- 
cluded her last sentence; ‘‘let us, | beseech you, if the recital 
be not too painful, learn more of your history;” then turnin 
to Mordaunt, ‘‘you are right,” said he,—‘‘existence is indee 
a mystery!”’ 
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“The recital of my history is indeed painful,’’ replied 
Helen, “but I have been too much accustomed to the notes 
of sorrow to shudder at their repetition; your earnest solicita- 
tion, too, precludes the possibility of a refusal. Yet what 
can there be in the fallen fortunes of the hapless Helen, to 
interest the feelings of a stranger?” 

Eckford bowed in acknowledgment of the favor conferred; 
and the fair inmate of the cottage proceeded: ‘The home of 
my childhood was far beyond the lofty Alleghanies. My 
father, a man of literary pursuits, and one of the pioneers of 
western Pennsylvania, purchased a valuable tract of land, a 
few leagues west of ‘Braddock’s field.’ 

**T'wo brothers and myself were the heirs to his estate. 
Plenty crowned our ‘ear and sorrow was a stranger to our 
dwelling. We were, indeed, surrounded by the red men; 
but as our intercourse with them was of the most friendly 
character, we harbored no suspicion of danger. 

**A body of trappers, in search of beavers, committed some 
depredations on the Indian settlements; a retaliation was 
attempted, and an Indian fell in the skirmish which ensued. 
From the Atlantic to the Pacific, the motto of the red man is, 
‘blood for blood!’ it is an heir loom bequeathed to every indi- 
vidual and tribe, as a sacred and solemn obligation. 

‘*With the Indian, too, the white man constitutes but one 
family. The trappers being inferior in numbers, fled after 
the skirmish to which I have alluded; and we were the only 
white persons, within the reach of revenge, who could be 
offered as an expiatory sacrifice to the manes of the fallen 
savage. fe 

‘Eager, indeed, were the bloodhounds of vengeance, to 
seize their victims; but two days elapsed, and the war-whoop 
resounded through our dwelling. My father, who dreading 
an immediate attack, had loadedytwo rifles, the only fire 
arms he possessed, rushed to the door. What a scene broke 
in upon his vision! a few yards from the house lay my eldest 
brother, prostrate, beneath the uplifted tomahawk of an 
inexorable savage. With one hand, the Indian held the hair 
of his intended victim, while the other grasped the fatal 
weapon ready to give the stroke when the preliminaries of 
the sacrifice were settled. 

“It was but the work of a moment for my father to snatch 
arifle from the wall. ‘No time is to be lost,’ said he; ‘I 
may sacrifice my child, but God will look on the tntention— 
the hazard must be run.’ He raised the deathly instrument, 
and fired. Ere the smoke, produced by the explosion, had 
ascended, a ball from the second rifle, whizzing through the 
air, announced in the“horrid and heart-rending yell which 
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followed, that the balls had dealt destruction, if not death, 
in their passage. 

‘My brother, thank heaven, was saved from the murderous 
tomahawk, to die on the bosom of his parents! 

“The Indians now retreated; and we fondly hoped to gain 
time to make our escape. My father ventured out to recon- 
noitre. He had proceeded but a few yards, when, secreted 
behind the trunk of a felled oak, he beheld the brawny arm 
and athletic form of an Indian. The savage, being dis- 
covered, suddenly raised himself, and, drawing his bow, let 
fly an arrow, but missed his intended mark. My father fired 
with unerring aim: the Indian yelled, and rolled over, as if 
in the agonies of death. Humanity was one of my parent’s 
attributes; obeying its impulses, he approached the bleeding 
savage; the wounds, though severe, were not mortal. The 
sufferer was conveyed to our abode; his wounds were dress- 
ed, and, in the depth of gratitude, he swore by the spirit of 
his fathers, to protect usor perish in the attempt. 

“He respected his oath. Peace be with his ashes. Scarcely 
had his wounds been bandaged, when his tribe again appeared 
before our house. The noble savage rushed out, and held a 
‘talk’ with its members. We perceived, by his signs, how 
earnestly he was pleading in our behalf; his countenance 
alternated between the expressions of rage, sorrow, and 
despair; an ashy paleness, as of death, finally overspread it; 
and tearing himself wildly and frantically from his brethren, 
he again entered our house of woe. 

‘Having unsheathed my father’s sword, the noble being 
placed himself in the door-way, determined to sacrifice his 
life in the preservation of his honor and oath. Never can I 
efface from my memory the noble form and bearing of this 
untutored son of the forest. With his blanket thrown back, 
so as to display his muscular chest and arm,—grasping in 
his right hand the sword which he had drawn from its 
scabbard, and reclining his left upon his bosom, he turned 
his eyes to heaven as if in silent supplication to the Great 
Spirit which he worshipped, and prepared to meet his fate. 
He had just succeeded in gaining his station, when a toma- 
hawk was levelled at his head. ‘The blow failed in its effect; 
and the savage who had given it, received the point of my 
father’s sword in his bosom. A yell followed, and all was 
silence. It was like the calm which precedes the hov.ling of 
a western tempest. A general rush followed, and our brave 
defender breathed out his spirit, pierced by twenty arrows, 
and under the strokes of twelve tomahawks! 
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“My father was the next object of the infuriated multi- 
tude. As the lamented Indian fell, he had supplied his 
~— in our defence. After performing prodigies of valor, 

e fell, pierced by an arrow which entered the brain. All 
hope was now extinguished. A chief, seeing my father fall, 
rushed furiously forward to scalp his fallen foe; but my elder 
brother standing, like another Ajax, over the body of his 
parent, at one blow, cleft asunder the head of the mutilating 
monster. 

“Whether through admiration of his heroism, or from 
treachery, I know not, but the tribe, after the fall of their 
chief, made signs to my brother, to yield and be saved. But 
Henry knew the Indian character. Addressing himself to 
two faithful colored domestics, he desired them to place my 
mother and myself on the fleetest horse in the stable, and 
see us out of danger, while he held parley with the savages. 
We have subsequently heard, that he defended the body of 
his father, until he became assured that nothing but clay 
remained to glut the vengeance of his enemies,—when, 

resenting a pistol to his head, and asking forgiveness of his 

aker, he pulled the fatal trigger, and fell dead on the 
corpse of his venerated parent. My younger brother, we 
have ever believed, was murdered by the savages in the 
commencement of the conflict.” 

At this period of her recital, perceiving Eckford turn 
pale, the artless girl exclaimed with emotion, ‘‘It is, indeed, 
a harrowing tale; I see you think and feel it to be so. I will 
conclude the sequel ina few moments, when I have adminis- 
tered to the comfgrts of my only earthly friend.” 

As Heien shea the door of the apartment, Eckford started 
from his seat, and wildly grasping the hand of Mordaunt, 
said, ‘‘Will you retrace your steps to the hotel?—here is the 
key of my trunk; at its right hand corner you will find a 
miniature; hire one of the swiftest horses you can find, and 
return with it. I have seen the face of Helen before. 
Monarch of the universe, I thank thee for this act of th 
benevolence!’? Then suddenly checking the fervor of his 
feelings, he said, ‘‘It may be all a dream, but the miniature 
will tell the truth. My dear Mordaunt, begone; I cannot 
unfold more, until you arrive. Helen is—’? He could say 
no more; and Mordaunt departed to fulfil his commission. 

As the latter left the house, Helen re-entered the apart- 
ment where she had left the two friends. ‘You are alone,” 
said she, addressing Eckford. ‘‘I am,” replied he; ‘‘my 
companion has gone to Reading on an interesting commission, 
but will soon arrive. In the meantime, continue, if you 
please, the sequel of your story.” 
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Helen proceeded: ‘In obedience to the command of 
their master, our faithful domestics quickly caparisoned the 
fleetest horse which the stable afforded, ee placed my 
mother and myself on its back. No entreaties could, how- 
ever, prevail on my surviving parent to depart, until the 
servants had sworn to hurry back to the contest, and save my 
brother or fail with him. With this oath, recorded in 
heaven, we commenced our journey. The servants, true to 
their promise, returned to the battle, but their chief had 
already fallen. Being well mounted on our strong and 
swift animal, we soon lost sight of the Indians, but paused 
not to eat or drink, until we had passed the great western 
barrier, formed by the Alleghany mountains. Having some 
relations in the neighborhood of this place, my mother 
directed here her course. Our estate was subsequently sold; 
and with the proceeds my beloved parent purchased this 
rural habitation. Here, in the retrospect of a life unclouded 
by guilt, but deeply chastened by sorrow, she awaits the 
summons of that being in whose hands are the destinies of 
man, in the firm expectation of rejoining the beloved objects 
of her earthly affections, in the blissful and eternal abodes of 
heaven.” 

“Did the ruthless savages destroy all your family tokens?” 
said Eckford, as Helen concluded. ‘I believe so,” replied 
she; “I made some effort to save a small locket, containing 
my miniature,—which had been presented by my father,— 
but, in the confusion, it was lost.” 

Mordaunt, who had executed his commission, entered the 
apartment at this moment, exciaiming—‘‘Here is the—”’ 
Eckford placed his finger on his lip, in token of silence. 
Mordaunt understood the sign; and Eckford proceeded to 
address Helen: ‘The fate of this miniature must be interest- 
ing to you,” said he; ‘‘was no name engraved on it by which 
it might be known?” ‘Yes, the name of ‘Helen Fraser,’ ” 
replied she. Eckford drew the precious relic from the 
bosom of his friend, and presented it to the astonished girl. 
She swooned, and would have fallen, had not Mordaunt sup- 
ported her. ‘‘Am I in existence?”’ said she, as suspended 
animation revived,—‘‘how came you by that token, tell me, 
I beseech you??? ‘Calm yourself, Helen,” replied Eckford; 
‘your younger brother lives and presses you to his bosom. 
The name of Eckford was given me by a clergyman, who, in 
some miraculous manner, preserved my life. He died when 
I was young. Having no children of his own, I became the 
inheritor of his property, by will. 
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‘‘Amongst his papers was found a letter containing this 
miniature—with an assurance that the owner of it was my 
sister. Little did I imagine I had found the beloved object 
of my unwearied search in the recluse of the cottage. Let us 
repair to our beloved mother and crave her blessing on the re- 
union. Mordaunt, I know your heart; Helen must be the bride 
of my friend; let me join your hands—your hearts are already 
united.”” _ We must now, gentle reader, draw our story toa 
close: fancy you see the aged parent, like the patriarch of an- 
tiquity, closing her eyes in peace after having seen the face 
of her beloved son. Mordaunt and Helen, happy in their 
union; Eckford or Fraser, as we must now call him, sharing 
in all the social and domestic pleasures of his sister and his 
friend, and you will stil! form but an inadequate idea of the 
virtuous bliss enjoyed by the benevolent inmates of the cot- 
tage in the dell. 
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THe muses borne on airy wing 
Shall range the fields of poesy, 

From bright and cultured flowers to bring 
A wreath of rarest richest dye, 


To deck, in amaranthine bloom, 
A classic treasure for the fair; 

And shed a grateful, sweet perfume 
O’er afi the sparkling beauties there. 


They ’ll bring rich gems of brilliance bright, 
From mines of fairy land, to throw 

Their rays of corruscating light 
Upon its virgin page of snow. 


They ’ll breathe o’er its enchanted leaves, 
The sounds of fairy lute and lyre, 

To soothe the care-worn heart that grieves, 
And tranquil, joyous thoughts inspire. 


Then will the kind and gentle fair, 
The anxious muse’s task approve, 

And take the simple offering, dear 
To fancy, friendship, and to love? 











TO ALETHEA. 


Tuov art beautiful, young lady: on thy cheek 

Glows the rich brown of fair Italia’s girls, 

And the dark tresses shade thy forehead meek, 
In glossy curls, 

Like ravens’ wings, spread on a vase of pearls, 
































And ’neath the dark arched brow thy sofi eyes glow, 
Like stellar gems that spangle night’s blue throne; 
And from thy rosy-like lips thy accents flow 

In a sweet tone— 
Calypso and her nymphs might fancy for her own. 

















Thy sylph-like step and the high spiritual air, 

Bespeak the presence of a er mind, 

And thy calm face a soul devoid of care, 
Where lie enshrined, 

Like goodly gems, virtue and truth combined. 


























Brightness attend thee, lady; may the founts 
Of science quench thy thirstings, and the muse 
Lead thee to Poesy’s enchanted mounts, 
And round diffuse 
Honors and blessings pure as Heaven’s sparkling dews. 

















As slowly winds a bright meandering stream, | 
Through landscapes gemmed with forests and with flowers, 
Rich as the picture of a painter’s dream, 

hen fancy’s bowers 
Are pencilled by the rosy-fingered hours; 

















So glide thy life through friendship’s flowery vale, 
Bright, beautiful from storm and tempests free, 
Dimpled in smiles by fortune’s prosperous gale, | 
A tranquil sea =. 
Bound to the ocean of Eternity. 

















And as the sun in western skies sinks low, 
Dying in grandeur on his throne of fire— 
hile evening’s tears in pearly dew-drops flow, 
And round his pyre 
The grief—flushed clouds pale, languish and expire: 

















Such be thy exit—round thy dying head 

May Virtue shed her most benignant ray, 

While Love and Friendship gather round thy bed, 
; And mourn thy clay, 

About to “Rest in Peace” till full meridian day. 
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E PLURIBUS UNUM. 


BY D HOFFMAN, ESQ. 


I xnow not how it is, but this little aphorism has very often 
forced itself upon my attention, and has ever seemed to me, 
though few in letters and in words, so full of import as to be, 
in itself, almost a little volume! I never think of it without ex- 
periencing a rush of ideas, which fills my mind with many his- 
torical, moral, and patriotic reminiscences and feelings. These 
flow from it not only as being our national motto, but also as 
from a fountain abundant in the lessons of wisdom, all of which 
are so easily inculcated, and so united and enforced by it, as 
to illustrate its beauty and truth; whilst, at the same time, it is 
rendered as it were, visible by the opposite symbol which 
accompanies it, ofa firm and solid fascieulus made by the union 
of many slender and fragile reeds! The whole class, indeed 
of aphorisms, of apophthegms, and of fables, I have ever found 
to be a perennial source of intellectual and of moral gratifica- 
tion—they seem to demand immediate access, no less to the 
heart, than to the head, and give to wisdom its brightest and 
most enduring charms. 

ZEsop, to whom we are indebted for this, and many others, 
was truly a philgsopher, as well as Solomon and Bacon, but 
his is the peculiar merit of being the sole architect of his good 
fortune, and enduring fame; for unlike them, and some other 
philosophers, he was neither a monarch, a statesman, nor a 
scholar, but an oppressed, defoymed, poor, and sooty slave, 
born of obscure parents, in an almost unknown town, and 
deemed, at one time, so utterly worthless as to be sold for three 
half pence—his new master jocosely remarking that ‘for no- 
thing he had bought nothing!’ And yet, how truly did this 
outward apology fora man distinguish, when he mildly rejoin- 
ed to thisrude sarcasm, ‘‘a philosopher should examine the 
mind as well as the body,” for Ausop felt the immortality that 
was within him; and inthis he judged rightly, as he shortly 
after becare superior to his master, though a philosopher,— 
was regarded by the Samians as an oracle—became the deliverer 
of his adopted country—was borne in triumph and crowned 
with garlands. He disputed successfully with the sagest of the 
wise men of his own and of foreign lands—was courted as the 
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favorite of kings, and by kings; and, at length, becoming too 
famous even for the oracular Delphians, he perished a distin- 
guished martyr of their jealousy! But his commanding wisdom 
caused the sages of Greece deeply to mourn his loss, and they 
erected to the memory of him, who once had been a poor and 
loathsome slave, a splendid monument, and continued to 
revere his name, and to follow his counsels, for many ages after, 
Such, then, was the signal triumph of the bright manifestations 
of mind, over the crude and forbidding aspect of matter. Now 
whence arose a fame so pervading, so imperishable—what 
raised so bright a halo around a form so odious—what trans- 
planted one, whom the very dogs did bark at, into the courtly 
seats of princes?—nothing but his great aphoristic wisdom, the 
riches of his discourse, the graphic excellence of his apologues 
so well adapted to teach moral and political truths in the most 
impressive manner: and such is usually the train of my 
thoughts, whenever the author of our laconic national motto 
is presented to my mind. It is contained in the beautiful fable, 
so naively told, of the “oLD MAN AND HIS soNns;” which, 
though it be but a fable, known, possibly, more to our youth, 
than to after life, I shall not crave pardon for here transcribing; 
for, could we more often than we do, go back to the simple 
lessons ot our youthful days we should, as I opine, find more 
philosophers than are usually met with. The fable runs thus: 
‘‘An old Man had many sons, who were often falling out with 
one another. When the father had exerted his authority, and 
used other means in order to reconcile them, and all to no 
purpose, at last he had recourse to this expedient: he ordered 
his sons to be called before him and a short bundle of sticks to 
be brought, and then commanded them, one by one, to try 
if, with all their might and strength, they could any one of 
them break it. They all tried, but to no purpose; for the 
sticks being closely and compactly bound up together, it was 
impossible for the force of man to do it. After this the father 
ordered the bundle to be untied, and gave a single stick to 
each of his sons, at the same time bidding him try to break 
it: which, when each did with all imaginable ease, the Father 
addressed himself to them to this effect—‘O my sons, behold 
the power of unity! For if you, in like manner, would but 
keep yourselves strictly conjoined in the bonds of friendship, 
it would not be in the power of any mortal to hurt you; but, 
when once the ties of brotherly affection are dissolved, how 
soon do you fall to pieces, and are liable to be violated by 
every infurious hand that assaults you!’ ”’ 

After contrasting the foregoing fable, and its various appli- 
cations, with an elaborate’ argument in favor of nullification 
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and its cognate dc ~trines, I could not but still more admire the 
simple and beautnul wisdom displayed by the Greek slave, and 
wonder that, after the lapse of nearly twenty-four centuries, 
many of our philosophers should have manifested so little of 
that practical philosophy of politics and of morals, and so 
little of that honest-hearted wisdom of a well regulated mind, 
which the fable just quoted so clearly sets forth. The truth is 
that the lessons of the Greek fabulist are replete with sound 
morals, rich in deep and practical knowledge of the human 
heart; and so admirable in political, as well as in domestic pru- 
dence, that the volume which embraces them may well claim 
equality, at least, with any other buman production, and assert 
its rank next to that of the Bible. How satisfying to the mind 
and how directly does the truth of this apologue zo to the under- 
standing and to the heart; and how tortuously, on the other 
hand, must the mind labor when the lengthened columns of 
some American freeman and statesman garishly and inge- 
niously set forth the elaborate argument for disunion and nulli- 
fication! And why should the so called patriots of our land, 
forsaking the natural and genial truths of Ausop, coin their 
very brains for topics destructive of so holy a maxim—one that 
teaches the salutary truth that a power almost irresistible, will 
necessarily flow from the harmonious union of even the weak- 
est elements!—a truth revealed as well by the physical as the 
moral world—a truth of which the very beasts that roam the 
forests, the dwellers of the watery deep, nay, the very animal- 
cules that float in a drop, or wage their tiny wars on the, to 
them, broad expanse of a single fig seed, do most constantly 
practise—in fine,a truth which Men and Angels, and even 
the great Eternal loves to inculcate as the bosom of their 
peace, the fortress of their security! 

The same great and living principle we likewise find in the 
account given us by Valerius Maximus, of Serrortus, who, 
when proscribed by Sylla, took the command of the Lusitani. 
His men being strongly inclined to give battle, at once, to the 
whole Roman forces, though greatly superior to them in force, 
their commander used every argument that interest, reason, 
and ingenuity could devise, to dissuade them from their rash 
purpose: but ajlin vain. At length, Sertorious had recourse 
to a different species of eloquence. He ordered two horses 
to be brought before him; at the tail of one of these he placed 
a young and vigorous soldier, and at that of the other a veteran, 
whose long experience had worn off much of his youthful 
ardor. These persons he commanded, respectively, to pull 
off the horse’s tail! The young soldier began by pulling, with 
his utmost force, the whole at once; whilst the old veteran very 
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deliberately went to work by pulling it out, nearly hair by hair! 
The young man wholly failed, for what he essayed to do de- 
manded the strength of a Polyphemus, as the resistance offered 
arose from the united strength of myriads, each of which was 
but a feeble opponent. The veteran, on the other hand, effec- 
tually executed his task, guided, as he was, by the motto— 
“divide and conquer.” By this forcible appeal, made so visi- 
ble, not only the power of union, but the essential weakness 
of division, became so manifest, that Sertorious had the happi- 
ness soon to find that the Lusitani were convinced of their 
error, and had now become strong again through the obedience 
that produced union. 

It cannot be doubted that were our jurists, our legislators, and 
our statesmen more generally addicted to the study of univer- 
sal ethics—to search, with eagerness, after the precepts of a 
pure and manly wisdom, in the pages of holy writ, and in those 
of ancient and modern moralists, and to these add the thousand 
lessons taught by the history of all nations and of all ages, they 
would repose with much less confidence than they row do, on 
the thousand experiments and crude fancies which characterize 
our age and country, and we should have less occasion to 
deplore the miseries that flow from erroneous views in go- 
vernment, laws and morals; and have much less of those radi- 
cal and destructive doctrines, which, if persisted in, will as 
inevitably fritter away, and finally destroy every conservative 
principle of our government and union, as the horse’s tail, 
under the gradual manipulation of the wily old veteran, gra- 
dually, though certainly disappeared. A 


I saw her on the verge of womanhood— 
Like the young morn, she bloomed in rosy grace, 
And threw a chaste and softened light around 

On all who met the sweetness of her smiles. 

Her eycs were soft and tender as the dove’s— 

Her step was light and graceful like the roe, 

And her bland voice fell gently on the ear, 

Like the sweet sounds of pipe or Eastern lute, 

O’er some lone lake by distance mellowed. 

The light of her young mind like Hesper’s ray, 
Gleamed with a brilliance, glorious and bright; 
And her young breast was filled with feelings pure, 
And overflowing as the gentle dew, 
That trembles in the petals of the rose. 


PHRENOLOGY. 
Addressed to Mr. C****, Phrenologist-. 
BY L. A. WILMER. 
EPISTLE I. 


As sailors, for discovery, steer 

Around this huge terraqueous sphere, 
Each sea industriously explore, 

To find some ground untrod before; 
And, after circumnavigation, 

Are landed at their former station; 

Oft coming to the spots they quitted, 
No better off, and merely pitied:— 

So men of science search, of late, 

That smaller globe, the human pate, 
Where knobs, like ocean’s isles abound, 
And wonders in them all are found;— 
For trav’lers, in each distant spot, 

Find things which homely folks see not; 
And learned phrenologists, no less, 
See more than Solomon could guess; 
Till, having canvassed mind’s domain, 
And fully circumscribed our brain, 
They find, (as instances have shown, ) 
But smalt improvement in their own. 


When egg by egg in spori’s attacked, 
The weakest commonly is cracked; 
So when phrenologists engage 
Their heads with ours in conflict sage, 
And, by the standard of their own, 
Try strength with our cephalic bone, 
If their’s be cracked in such collision, 
How can they give a sound decision? 
And may they not forswear and cheat, 
Rather than own they’re fairly beat 
At their own game?—as gamblers use, 
Who turn to trickery when they lose. 


*T is known astrologers of old, 
Men’s fortunes by the heavens told, 
All turns of human fate could prove 
By those bright stellar knobs above;— 
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But now ’us found that nature spreads 
Our. horoscopes upon our heads; 

And by, these knobbed constellations, 
We know our future destinations:— 
Here skilful artists may discern 

Our fate at every crook and turn; 
For when your character is known, 
Your destiny’s distinctly shown. 


Thus, if predestined by your knob 
To rip a mail or pick a fob, 
The deep professor, who detects 
Your tendency in these respects, 
May shrewdly guess your future fates 
Will lead you to the prison gates. 
Or, if remorseless murder stares, 
Like Atropas, amidst your hairs; 
And conscience there appears too small, 
Its huge antagonist to maul;— 
The neck as proxy for its lord, 
(The head,) must suffer by a cord; 
This we discover in a minute, 
As tho’ we saw Alecto spin it. 
Or, if your occiput denote 
That you on woman kind must doat, 
And then destructiveness appears, 
Located just behind the ears, 
(As if a faculty so base 
Were half ashamed to show its face;) 
For love you'll hang or drown, ’tis plain; 
Or else some rival must be slain; 
Or, in a jealous fit, some day, 
You'll take your charmer’s lite away. 
*Tis known Othello’s woolly knob 
Prepared him for this latter job; 
And Romeo, (to augment our proof,) 
Had suicide marked on his roof; 
Hamlet by “wonder” was prepared 
To see a spirit mounting guard; 
And by another knob behind, 
To kill his uncle was inclined;— 
This I’ve discovered, o’er and o’er, 
Upon his skull at Elsinore. 


In short, how evident and plain 
A prescience must your artists gain! 
The knottiest head, if but well fisted, 
Like tangled spools, can be untwisted; 
And when th’ unravelled ball is straight, 
It proves a certain clue to fate. 
As blind men with their fingers read, 
So wise phrenologists proceed; 
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The hieroglyphics of the pate 

They very learnedly translate; 

And most unerringly can hit 

The length and breadth of human wit; 
And tho’ the slippery tongue deny, 
The skull, it seems, can never lie; 

But conscientiously unfolds 

Whate’er of good or bad it holds. 


As skilful dealers sometimes tell. 
By fingering of a pumpkin’s shell, 
Whether the fruit be good or not, 
Sound, or afflicted with the rot; 

So your philosophy explains 
What every mental nut contains, 
The kernel’s quality and kind, 
By observation of the rind. 


And hence ’tis told what man must be, 
A villain by necessity; 
And who his country must betray, 
Kill, steal, or swear his soul away. 
A knob located here or there, 
Can make a courtezan or Clare; 
A sinner of the deepest dye, 
Or saint predestined to the sky. 


All mental excellence is known 
To spring from tubercles of bone; 
And hence the pippin that descended 
On Newton’s head, his genius mended, 
Produced a knob that erst was wanted, 
And thus another talent planted; 
The bump thus made fixed his affections 
On parallels and conic sections. 
But, had it chanced three inches further, 
Newton, perhaps, had hanged for murther; 
Or been convicted of house-breaking, 
Or some such desperate undertaking. 


Each man has not a mind alone, 
But twenty intellects in one; 
A sort of mental senate, bent 
On fierce debate and argument; 
Where every intellectual burgess 
His private views and int’rest urges; 
Like other law-constructing halls, 
A scene of dire chaotic brawls. 
And, as in legislative mills, 
The biggest men can pass their bills, 
So, in this mental House uproarious. 
The biggest bumps are still victorious. 
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Say, is there justice in this thing, 
That an unlucky wight must swing, 
When nature’s self has fixed his sign : 
For business in the killing line? 

And he, poor devil, can’t resist 

The force of that unlucky twist; 

No more than planks, which knots contain, 
Can give themselves a smoother grain. 
Can we expect the wretch to grind 

That bad protuberance from behind, 

And hold his head upon the stone 

Till all destructiveness be gone? 






Observe, your system makes it clear, 
That good and bad in bumps appear, 
As either kind is small or great, 
The good or bad prevails by fate. 
You free the heart, absolve the will, 
And hand the crime to nature still. 
For, if the evil knobs are found 
Above the good ones to abound, 

A fault no mortal can correct, 

or tis a natural effect, ) 
Then, by your scheme, no earthly force 
Can save him from an evil course; 
The man his naughty bumps may plead, 
And claim forgiveness of his deed. 


Are men but mere machines, like things 
That make prescriptive moves on springs? 
How strange that accidental bumps, 
Which sometimes may arise from thumps, 
Should stand like jewels in a crown, 

And speak of honors and renown!— 

And that the same, in other places, 

Should lead to troubles and disgraces! 
Thus knobs in front, (where beasts produce 
Their horns,) are comely and of use; 

But if they sneak into the rear, 

They find but little honor there:— 

Thus soldiers’ scars, in front, are fame; 
Behind,—the indices of shame! 
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BY REV. DR. BEASLEY. 
October 8.—Tue Seconp Proposition. 


Warsurton having concluded his first Jer Ste ae that the 
doctrine of a future state is necessary to the well-being of 
society, unless it be supported by an extraordinary provi- 
dence, proceeds to his second—That all mankind, (ne should 
except Moses) especially the most wise and learned nations 
of antiquity, have concurred in believing and teaching, that 
this doctrine was of such use in civil society.”” This propo- 
sition he endeavors to prove from the denlvet of law-givers 
and institutors of civil policy, and from the learners and 
teachers of wisdom in the schools of ancient philosophy. It 
appears to me that he makes out the truth of this assertion 
with conclusive force by copious references to the records of 
antiquity. I cannot help thinking, however, that the turn 
which he gives to the stream of references to ancient authors, 
gives too much of an artificial character to the efforts made 
by the magistrate to introduce a system of divine worship, and 
the theological dogmas with which it wasaccompanied. The 
articles of religiops belief, and the rites and ceremonies with 
which they were impressed upon the minds of the multitude, 
seem in his hands, solely or too exclusively to be the arbitrary 
and factitious contrivances of the lawgiver for the advantage 
of the state; whereas it is evident from his own showing, that 
the civil ruler merely erected his structure upon the founda- 
tion and out of the materials furnished him by the popular 
belief, and the principles of human nature. If, for example, 
it be allowed, as undoubtedly it must be as a general observa- 
tion, that the lawgiver ‘never omitted to propagate and con- 
firm religion, whenever he established laws,”’ that he “‘used it 
as an instrument to collect a body politic, and applied it asa 
bond to tie and keep that body together;”’ that he ‘‘taught it 
in civilizing man, and established it to prevent his return to 
barbarity and a savage life,” it does not by any means 
follow, that it was simply and solely his pure invention or 
contrivance, or that this circumstance furnished any color 
of excuse for the pretension of Plutarch; that since the ideas 
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of lawgiving and religion were so inseparable in the ancient 
world, the origin of divine worship was the work of the law- 
giver. In this respect, the human legislator merely carried 
out and completed the plan commenced by the divine. 
Religion is necessary as a bond to tie mankind together in 
civil society, because the Creator has so constituted our 
nature, that this principle is the cement which binds mankind 
together, and its sentiments are so kneaded into our frames 
in their original construction, that it becomes afterwards the 
source of those private and public virtues, without the exer- 
cise of which the great purposes of the social state cannot be 
attained. The same remark will apply, in explaining the 
previous truth to which Warburton refers his reader, as a 
preliminary step towards the establishment of his main point; 
“that there never was, in any age of the world, from the most 
early accounts of time, to this present hour, any civil-poticied 
nation or people, who had a religion, of which the chief foun- 
dation and support was not the doctrine of a future state, of 
rewards and punishments, the Jewish people only excepted.’” 
This, continues Warburton, I presume our adversaries will 
notdeny. M. Bayle, the indulgent foster-father of infidelity 
confesseth it in the fullest manner, and with the utmost 
ingenuity. ‘Toutes les religions du monde, tant la vrai que 
les fausses, roulent sur ce grand pivot, q’il y a un juge 
invisible qui punit et qui recompense, apres cette vie, les 
actions de’l’homme tant exterieures qu interieures. C’est de 
la que l’on suppose que decoule la principale utilité de la 
religion. C’est le principal motif qui eut animé ceux qui 
lauroient inventee.”” When M. Bayle here speaks of the 
invention of this doctrine by the civil magistrate, he seems to 
have left out of the account a most material circumstance in 
the history of this great transaction. The magistrate would 
have found his task embarrassed by insuperable difficulties, 
had he been simply the inventor of the dectrine of a future 
state. But the truth is, he always found the way previousl 

prepared for him in the general belief, and all that was left 
him to perform, was to fabricate a machinery of public 
institutions which would concentrate, confirm and establish 
the popular sentiments about religion. ‘The popular doc- 
trine of a providence, and consequently of a future state,” says 


Warburton, ‘‘was so universally received in the ancient world, 
that we cannot find any civilized people where it was not of 
national belief. The most ancient Greek poets, as Muszus, 
Orpheus, Homer, Hesiod &c. who have given systems of 
thealogy and religion on the popular creed of such nations, 
always reckon the doctrine of a future state of rewards and 
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punishments as a fundamental article; and all succeeding 
writers have given testimony to the same concerted plan. 
Eschylus, Sophocles, Euripides, Aristophanes, whose pro- 
fession it was to represent the manners and opinions of all 
civilized people, whether Greeks, or those whom the Greeks 
called barbarians, are full and express to the same purpose. 
Further, it is recorded in the works of every historian and 

hilosopher, which it would be endless to recite. But 

lutarch, the most knowing of them all, shall speak for the 
rest: ‘Examine,’ sayshe, in his tract against Colotes the 
Epicurean, ‘the face of the globe, and you may find cities 
unfortified, unlettered, without a regular magistrate, or 
appropriated habitations; without possessions, property, or 
the use of money, and unskilled in all the magnificent and 
polite arts of life; but a city without the knowledge of a God 
or the practice of religion; without the use of vows, oaths, 
oracles, and sacrifices to procure good, or of deprecatory rites 
to avert evil, no man can or ever will find.’ And in his 
consolation to Appollonius, he declares ‘it was so ancient an 
opinion, that good men should be recompensed after death, 
that he could not reach either to the author or original of it.’ ”’ 
M. Bayle, shoud have had recourse to such a passage as this, 
and innumerable others which might be addaced to the same 

urport, when he undertook to speak of the motive which 
induced the civil magistrate to invent this doctrine. And 
Warburton too, had he kept these testimonies in view, might 
with good reason have modified some of his representations of 
the solicitude and management of the same officer in the incul- 
cation and establishment of this great truth. For instance: 
when he attempts to account for the difference of condition 
between the Canadians and Mexicans and Peruvians, the first 
of whom, he declares seemed to have had no rudiments of 
religion, while the last two nations had one formed, digested, 
and established. This dissimilarity between these nations he 
ascribes to the circumstance, that among the Mexicans and 
Peruvians, their law-givers saw it necessary to countenance, 
add to and perpetuate what they found, for the benefit of the 
state, as they had been formed into regular communities, an 
advantage not enjoyed by the wild people of Canada. The 
truth of the matter is, that all our Indian tribes, while wan- 
dering through the forest, have been found in possession of 
the belief of a God or the Great Spirit, and the expectation of 
a future state, and among them it has required the labors of 
none of Bayle’s magistrates to invent them. The reason why 
those doctrines are more distinctly recognized among a 
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civilized community, is that when men assemble together, 
they present more visible symbols of their faith. 

Warburton, in citing the authorities of Cicero and Seneca 
to prove that all nations believed in the doctrine of a future 
state, introduces two passages from their works, which he. 
should have kept in mind afterwards, when he undertakes to 
show that in their private sentiments they disbelieved the 
immortality of the soul, while in their popular or esoteric 
productions they promulged it. I — the reader to notice 
these passages, and he will perceive how smoothly the Bishop 
can pass over every thing that militates against his own 
theories. The passage of Cicero is taken from his Tusculan 
disputations, and is in these terms: ‘‘Ut Deos esse natura 
opinamur, qualesque sint rationi cognoscimus; sic permanere 
animos arbitramur consensu nationum omnium.” ‘Thus tran- 
slated by Warburton: ‘‘As our innate ideas (he should have 
said native faculties) discover to us that there are Gods, 
whose attributes we deduce from reason; so, from the consent 
of all nations and people, we conclude that the soul is immor- 
tal.” If ever Cicero wrote what Warburton denominates an 
esoterical work, or a work in which he expresses his real 
opinions, it must be his Tusculum and Academical Questions. 
And in like manner we tind Seneca declaring; “when we 
weigh the question of the immortality of the soul, the consent 
of all mankind, in their hopes and fears of a future state, is 
of no small moment with us.” 


October 9.—Tue LEGIsLATOR’sS CARE OF RELIGION. 


I find Warburton occupied in disclosing the expedients 
adopted by the civil magistrates in the promotion of religion, 
and the inculcation of a future state. The first of these was, 
to pretend a mission and revelation from some God, by whose 
direction the law-giver had framed the policy he wished to 
establish. This pretension was made by Amasis and Mneves, 
law-givers of the Egyptians, who alleged the inspiration of 
Mercury; by Zoroaster of the Bactrians and Zamolxis of the 
Getes, who traced their commission to Vesta; and by Rhada- 
manthus and Minos, law-givers of Crete, and Lycaon of 
Arcadia, who pretended to an intercourse with Jupiters- 
Triptolemus, law-giver of the Athenians, affected to be 
inspired by Ceres; Pythagoras and Zaleucus, who made laws 
for Crotona and Locri, ascribed their institutions to Minerva; 
Lycurgus professed to act by the direction of Apollo; and 
Romulus and Numa of Rome put themselves under the 
guidance of Consus, and thie Goddess Egeria. The same part 
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was acted among the Chinese by Fanfur, the son of Heaven, 
among:the Peruvians by Mango Capac, by Tuisco among the 
Germans, by Thor and Odin among the Goths, and by 
Mahomet among the Arabians. 

The second step taken by legislators to propagate and 
establish religion, was to make the general doctrine of 
a Providence, with which they prefaced and introduced 
their laws, the great sanction of their institutes. Plu- 
tarch observes, that, in civil institutes, the first and most 
important article is the belief of the Gods. So it was, says 
he, that with vows, oaths, divinations, and omens, Lycurgus 
sanctified the Lacedzemonians, Numa the Romans, ancient lon 
the Athenians, and Deucalion all the Greeks in general. On 
this practice was formed the precept of the celebrated Archy- 
tas the Pythagorean, who in the fragments of his work de lege, 
preserved by Stobzeus, delivers himself in this manner: ‘‘the 
first law of the constitution should be for the support of what 
relates to the Gods, the demons, and our parents; and in 
general of whatever, is good and venerable. The only 
things of this kind now remaining, are the prefaces to 
the laws of Zaleucus and Charondas, law-givers of the 
Locrians and of the Chalcidic cities of Italy and Sicily, con- 
temporaries with Lycurgus.’? Warburton, then, in his 
usually vagrant manner of dissertation, enters into an ex- 
tended controversy with Bentley, author of the Dissertation on 
the Epistles of Phalaris, who arraigned the authority of these 
prefaces to the laws of Zaleucus and Charondas, declared 
them spurious, and adjudged them for an imposture of the 
Ptolemaic ages What has a discussion of this kind to do 
with the divine legation of Moses, although we acknowledge 
very important to science, and as managed by our author, 
enriched with valuable erudition. 

For his present purpose, %t would surely have been 
sufficient, to enable him to use these remains as proofs of his 
ames the ‘‘universal current of antiquity runs in their 
avor, and, more especially, that Aristotle, Theophrastus, 
Tully, Diodorus Siculus, and Plutarch, the most learned 
and inquisitive writers of their several ages, declare for their 
being genuine. In other works, and with different objects 
soliciting his attention, he might very advantageously have 
devoted his time and toils, to defend them from the attacks 
of Timous of ancient time, and Bentley in modern; but it is 
much to be regretted, that this very learned author should 
have so repeatedly allowed his attention to be drawn from 
his principal object, and, by this means, have weakened that 
demonstration, which, if judiciously executed throughout its 
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various parts, might have proved eminently serviceable to 
christianity. In regard to his controversy with Bentley, 
concerning the genuineness of the fragment or proem of 
laws ascribed to Zaleucus, it seems, that any one who will 
give it an attentive study will perceive that he has gained 
the advantage over his opponent; and with much more than 
his usual moderation and courtesy in debate. But I cannot 
refrain from remarking, that 1 could have wished he had 
been more profuse and satisfactory in the quotations, by 
which he proved, that the ancient sages and law-givers 
inculcated in their codes, the doctrine of a future state. It 
seems certain, that they embraced it; and that they all 
placed religion—which implied a belief of God and a pro- 
vidence,—at the foundation of their system; but he certainly 
has not exhibited in a light sufficiently broad and full, the 
fact, that under the ideas of God and a providence, they 
included, also, the dogma of future rewards and punishments. 
We can readily conceive, that mankind might be operated 
upon by strong hopes and fears that spring out of their belief 
of God as a rewarder and avenger, without connecting with 
those sentiments the prospects of futurity. We have a 
striking case, too, in this very proem or introduction to the 
laws of Zaleucus, that Warburton could, upon a very slight 
hint, build an allusion in these documents to a future state of 
retribution. In analyzing that admirable fragment, and 
ascertaining the lessons of wisdom which are contained in it, 
he refers to the following passage as preaching up the 
doctrine of future rewards and punishments: ‘But those 
whose headstrong passions or appetites will not suffer them 
to be restrained within the limits of these things, and whose 
hearts are turned with a natural bias towards evil, whether 
they be men or women, citizens or sojourners, should be told 
to have the Gods always in mind, to think upon their nature, 
and of the judgments they have in store for wicked men; to 
set before themselves the dreadful hour of death, a period 
they must all arrive at, when the memory of evil actions past 
will seize the sinner with remorse, accompanied with the 
fruitless wish, that he had submitted his actions to the rules 
of justice.”? ‘These last expressions he considers as contain- 
ing unequivocal reference to a future retribution. He who 
thinks so, must allow himself a very liberal latitude of 
interpretation: for no such reference is even remotely hinted 
in the expressions themselves. Had the author of that frag- 
ment entertained any inclination to convey the idea of 
futurity, he had fine opportunity of doing so, by only adding 
to the words, ‘‘when the memory of evil actions past,” the 
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following,—and the fear or anticipation of punishment to 
come, will seize the sinner, accompanied with the fruitless 
wish, &c. Butto show with what adroitness Warburton can 
slide over a difficulty, and at the same time with what bold- 
ness and confidence he can make every thing bend to his 
main design, hear him speak in a note upon this very 

assage: ‘‘Some have affected not to understand where it is, 
in the foregoing passage, that Zaleucus ridicules the doctrine. 
The place, methinks, was not hard to find. It is where 
wicked men are bid to set before themselves the dreadful 
hour of death: for how should a picture of this scene allure 
men to virtue, or deter them from vice, but as it opens to 
them a view of those rewards and punishments they are just 
going to receiver” This is the interpretation of one interested 
in giving this turn to the language; but the author of it seems 
to have rested under a very different impression. He pre- 
cisely defines in what manner he expects the prospect of 
death to allure mankind to virtue and deter them from vice; 
and this is because, at that moment, the memory of evil 
actions will seize the sinner with remorse, accompanied with 
the fruitless wish, that he had submitted his actions to the 
rules of justice. There are offered sufficient motives to 
avoid vice and practise virtue; and precisely such as are 
supplied in abundance by the writers of the old Testament, 
and comprising all that they do supply, when they declare 
that the death of the wicked shall be tormenting, and that of 
the righteous, peaceful. ‘There is not the slightest glimpse 
of reference to a future state in this representation; and had 
I been called_upon to select a portion of this fragment which 
contains any allusion to it, I should rather have fixed upon 
the words immediately preceding, which are these—‘They 
should be told to have the Gods always in mind; to think 
upon their nature, and of theyyudgments they have in store 
for wicked men.” 


October 10.—Tue Exvevsintan Mysteries. 


The solicitude of the magistrate to promote the belief of a 
future state, is shown, according to Warburton, from his 
introduction and establishment of the mysteries. The most 
distinguished among these numerous institutions, were the 
Orphic, the Bacchic, the Samothracian, the Cabric, the 
Mithriac, and the Eleusinian, the last of which gained pre- 
dominance over all the rest, and extended itself widely 
through Asia, Africa, and Europe. It appears evident from 
the very learned, able, and interesting account of those given 
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by the Bishop, that when these mysteries were once invented 
in Egypt, the undoubted place of their origin, they were 
introduced by statesmen into Persia, Greece, Rome, and 
other countries; but it does not appear that lawgivers or 
magistrates were the first projectors of them. It is much 
more probable, that they were first invented by that order of 
men who had the care of religion among the Egyptians, or 
their priests, who had recourse to this method of keeping 
alive among the people a knowledge of God and his pro- 
vidence, and by those powerful exhibitions of men’s future 
destinies, to purify their morals and humanise their manners. 
Whatever exceptions might be justly taken te the characters 
of individuals among the clergy, and the gross corruptions 
into which churches in all ages have been prone to fall, no 
impartial inquirer into history and antiquity, will deny that 
the priesthood have ever been found the foremost and most 
efficient promoters of morals and humanity, as well as 
religion. The probability is, that the deterioration and 
corruption, whichall agree crept into the Eleusinian mysteries, 
were occasioned by their adulterous connection with the 
State. In their origin and early progress, the magistrates 
themselves acknowledged their beneficial tendency, and all 
orders were lavish of panegyrics upon their exce!lence. 

It may be doubted, whether the whole history of man 
furnishes a single instance, amidst the numberless acts of 
tyranny by which our race has been scourged, in which the 
rulers of a nation broached a new system of doctrines, or an 
entirely novel doctrine, and by an arbitrary exertion of 
authority compelled the people te embrace it. The most 
reasonable conclusien, therefore, is that as Egypt was the 
first civil-policied nation, she led the way among mankind 
in the introduction and establishment of divine worship; and 
that in this effort, she simply collected and embodied doc- 
trines which were previously prevalent among the people. 
In like manner, when the mysteries were introduced by their 
original institutors, no doubt, all the doctrines inculcated in 
them were long before the articles of popular belief. All 
that is essential to the full validity of Warburton’s argument, 
is, that the magistrates in different countries very readily 
and vehemently availed themselves of the mysteries, in order 
to produce upon the minds of the people, a firm conviction of 
a God, of a righteous previdence, and a future state of 
rewards and punishments. This point he has settled beyond 
all controversy. As far, then, as a resort to this doctrine 
by all Pagan legislators, in order to give a sanction to their 
laws, shows their full pefsuasion ef its indispensable neces- 
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sity to the prosperity of their States, and the omission of it 
by Moses, ons to prove that he must have enjoyed the 
advantage of an extraordinary providence, the only remaining 
alternative, to secure the submission of the people, War- 
burton must be allowed .by all to have gained complete 
antag of these grounds of argument. All other legis- 
ators did certainly avail themselves of this doctrine, and 
deem it the most efficacious instrument of control; Moses as 
certainly did not, and must have anticipated the adoption of 
a substitute to supply its place. 

Warburton, besides investigating the subject of the origin, 
intent, and benefits of the mysteries, as far as was necessary 
to prove the divine legation of Moses, gives usa full, com- 
plete, and philosophical discussion of every topic connected 
with them. He says that they were divided into the lesser 
and the greater mysteries; in the first of which as a period of 
probation for the honors of the second, the providence of God 
was strongly vindicated and enforced by the doctrine of a 
future state of rewards and punishments, as well as by an 
appeal to Plato’s whimsy of a metempsychosis or prior 
existence of the soul before its appearance in human flesh. 
The grand secrets revealed in the greater mysteries consisted 
of a complete exposure of polytheism, and a revelation to the 
aspirant of the sublime truth of the Unity, or of one God. 
The whole system of the mysteries, as disclosed by Warbur- 
ton, is rational and highly interesting, and discovers to us 
the ground of that severe penalty, which was at all times 
annexed to a publication of the secrets or violation of the 
rites. It was the end and design of this initiation, says 
Plato, to restore the soul to that state from whence it fell, as 
from its native seat of perfection; Epictetus declares, that 
“the mysteries were instituted by the ancients, for instruc- 
tion ond amendment of life;’? and Porphyry gives us some of 
those moral precepts which were enforced in them,—such as 
‘honor to parents, the offering of fruits to the Gods, and 
forbearing cruelty ta animals.” The aspirant to the mysteries 
was required to have a clear and unblemished character, and 
be free even from the suspicion of any notorious crime. To 
come at the truth of his character, he was severely interro- 
gated by the priest or hierophant, impressing on him the 
sense of obligation to conceal nothing, and apprising him 
that none but virtuous and pious men could be admitted to 
those rites. Hence the infamous Nero, when on a visit to 
Athens and desiring to observe their celebration, dared not 
approach them while stained with the murder of a mother; 
while the good Emperor, Marcus Antoninus, when he would 
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purge himself to the world of the death of Avidius Cassius, 
chose to be initiated into the Eleusinian mysteries—it bein 
notorious that none were- admitted into them, who labore 
under the just suspicion of any heinous immorality. 
According to Warburton’s account, then, the object of the 
mysteries, as to doctrine, was to instruct mankind in the 
true principles of religious belief, and, by consequence, to 
expose the errors and abominations of polytheism and idolatry 
by scenical shows or representations, they depicted the purity 
of the early faith, the corruption of that creed by the intro- 
duction of elementary worship, and afterwards the deification 
of human beings, and finally the adoration of brute beasts, 
which last, that monstrous degradation of our rational nature, 
he concludes must have arisen without the least consideration 
to the animals themselves, but from the circumstance that 
their figures or properties were symbolical of the divine attri- 
butes and influences. From the secrecy with which these 
mysteries were celebrated, and the tremendous punishment 
inflicted upon those who disclosed them, it is to be regretted, 
that even the scrutinizing search of this philosopher, could 
give us no satisfactory account of those scenic representations 
by which the several lessons inculcated were impressed 
upon the mind. We only know that they were some- 
times very terrific, and at others very enrapturing, insomuch 
that they who had been initiated into the more exalted 
secrets, considered themselves as having commenced a new 
life and entered upon a state of more perfect enjoyment than 
they had ever before experienced. And we can readily con- 
ceive of the rapture which must have filled the minds of 
intelligent men, whose spirit had long been depressed by the 
vulgar superstitions, and whose piety had been fed only by the 
beggarly aliment of a gross and debasing idolatry, when after 
witnessing an interesting display of a future state, the whole 
allegorical drama wound up with that sublime hymn, which 
was sung by the Hierophant, habited as the Creator, and 
proclaiming his unity. ‘I will declare a secret to the initiated; 
but let the doors be shut against the profane; but thou, O 
Muszus, the offspring of bright Selene, attend carefully to 
my song; for I shall deliver the truth without disguise. Suffer 
not, therefore, thy former prejudices to debar thee of that 
happy life which the knowledge of these sublime truths will 
procure unto thee; but carefully contemplate this divine 
oracle, aud preserve it in purity of mind and heart. Go on 
in the right way, and contemplate the sole Governor of the 
world. He is one, and of himself alone; and to that one all 
things owe their being. He operates through all, was never 
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seen by mortal eyes, but does himself see every one.’? This 
sublime hymn would have suited the temple of Jerusalem, 
and been relished, in the days of David and Solomon; and it 
presents to us a humiliating picture of human nature, that in 
Greece, Asia-minor, Egypt, and the very lands which 
enclosed Judea upon every side, sages and legislators, 
magistrates and the priesthood, should be compelled to 
confine to secret places, and cover with an impenetrable veil of 
concealment and mystery, a few simple truths, which in the 
Holy Land, at the distance only of afew miles, might have 
been boldly proclaimed upon the house tops. O man! when 
wilt thou learn to assert the dignity of thy nature, the uncon- 
trolled freedom of thy understanding, and release thyself from 
the bondage of ignorance, prejudice and debasing errors? 
Bishop Warburton endeavors to draw a distinction between 
these truths, thus proclaimed in the mysteries, and the secret 
doctrines taught in the schools of philosophy; but as appears 
to me without success. Surely, these are the very truths, 
the assertion of which drove Diagoras from Athens, and 
brought Socrates to the poisoned bow!. | 


ANTIQUE CAMEOS. 
No. V. 
CUPID. 


“Et Cupido semper acuens tela cruenta cote.””»—Hor. 


He had*strayed by many a golden fane, 
Ia Love’s own glorious isle, 
Where the breezes winnowed o’er the plain 
Perfume from many a pile, 
As their pinions fanned the curling flame, 
That from wreaths and smoking incense came. 


There youths were dallying with the curls 
That shaded the burning glow 
Of the cheeks of Paphos’ fairest girls, 
And breathing their accents low— 
And his arm was weary; and blunt his darts, 
And red with the blood of stricken hearts. 


But the winged God from his quiver drew 

The ensanguined shafts of pain; 
And as around the swift orb flew, 
The blunted darts were pointed anew, 

And brightly glittered again; 
And he soared to conquer, with bow well-strung, 
And quiver Across his shoulders flung. 

Hespervs. 
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WRITTEN IN DEJECTION. 


I’m weary of this chequered scene 
Of misery and strife— 

Tho’ few indeed my years have been 
I’ve felt enough of life. 

‘Tis true I bear the memory yet 
Of many a brighter day, 

But oh! what suns of joy have set 
Since childhood passed away. 


The friends I loved to call my own 
Were cherished but to die; 

Or when I thought of them alone 
Like shadows passed me by; 

My brightest hopes have vanished all 
As stars the clouds among— 

And o’er my deeds oblivion’s pall 
Its darkest folds hath hung. 


Above this ruined heart may spread 
A gay and sparkling show, 

As o’er the autumn foliage dead 
Sheds summer’s fairest glow; 

But mortal eye hath never seen 
The thorns which rankle there, 

Nor mortal ear hath heard, I ween, 
Its agonizing prayer. 


I know not that an eye will weep 
When I am laid away; 

Or footstep start my lonely sleep 
Beneath the church-yard clay— 

A few may ask of me, but things 
Will move as erst along— 

And memory fly on rapid wings 
As dies this fleeting song! 


But let me cease—there is an eye 
Will shed unmeasured tears— 
One heart with many a feeling sigh, 

Remember me thro’ years! 
One form shall bend above the dead 
In early spring—the same 
Which hung around my infant bed, 
Ere I had known a name. 


My Mother dear, I feel thee now, 

A holy spirit by, 
To smoothe my manhood’s rugged brow 

And teach thy son to die! 
The tears stream o’er my cheeks, to know 

That I have one to love, 
Whose early care undimmed shall flow 
Thro’ brighter scenes above! 

Ik Trisro. 





HANDEL. 
A NOVELETTE. 
From the German of Lyser. 


BY MRS, E. F. ELLET. 


In the guest-room of the famous London tavern “Good 
Woman’’—City, Fleet Street, No. 77—sate Master John 
Farren, the host, in his leathern arm-chair, his arms folded 
over his ample breast, in readiness to receive his worthy 
guests. It was seven o’clock in the evening—the hour at 
which the members of ‘‘the club’? were wont to assemble; and 
Tom, the waiter boy, stood already on the alert, the foaming 

orter mug in his hand, to welcome the first comer,—accord- 
ing to the good old custom in London in 1741. 

Directly before John Farren stood Mistress Bett, his 
*‘good wife,””—her withered arms akimbo, and an angry flush 
on her usually pale cheeks: 

‘Ts it true, Master John,’’ she asked in her shrillest tone, 
‘tis it possible—can you really mean to throw our Ellen, our 
only child, into the arms of that vagabond German beggar?” 

‘‘Not precisely to throw her into his arms, Mistress Bett!” 
replied John Farren, quietly; ‘“‘but Ellen loves the young 
lad, and damme! he is a brave fellow, handsome, honest, 
gifted, industrious—” 

«And poor as a church mouse!” interrupted Mistress Bett; 
‘and nobody knows who or what he may be!”’ 

“Yes, his countryman, Master Handel, says there is some- 
thing great in him.” 

‘Ha! get away with your Master Handel! he is always 
brought up! What is he to us, now that it is all over with 
him in the favor of His Majesty, whom God preserve? 
Verily, while he was permitted to go in and out of Carlton 
house daily, I would have cared for his good word; but now 
that he is banished thence on account of his high-flown, 
insolent conduct, what is he now, but an ordinary vagabond 
musician?” 

«The devil!’’? cried John Farren, with more than usual 
vehemence; ‘“‘hold your nimble tongue, Mistress Bett; and 
hold Master Handel in respect! a man for me, as good as 
e’er a one in Old“England! and if he gives Joseph his good 
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word, by my troth I have ground whereon I can build. Do 
you understand, Mistress Bett?’ 

“Oh, yes; you must do as you please; but I tell you, once 
for all, you make your reckoning without your host.” 

‘J am the host,” answered John, laughing, ‘‘and you, Bett, 
are my ‘good woman,’ whom I had painted on my door sign, 
when you were young and handsome.” 

The ‘‘good woman” seemed as though she would have 
replied at length, but before she could speak, the door opened 
and two men of respectable appearance entered. Tom 
snatched up a second mug, filled and placed both on the 
round table in the middle of the room, and stood ready for 
further service; while Mistress Bett, flinging a scowl at both 
the visitors, silently left the apartment. 

“Well,” cried the eldest of the two—a colossal figure, 
with a handsome and expressive countenance, and large 
flashing eyes,—‘‘well, Master John, how goes it?” 

**So so, Master Handel,” was the reply, ‘‘the better that 
you are just come in time to silence my good woman.” 

‘‘Has the old kite screeched again?” 

“You know her custom of old!” 

“By my troth I do! but, verdamm’ mich! were she my 
wife, I would shut her in the wind-chest of St. Paul’s organ, 
and pound away at all the keys like wildfire; she would find 
it hard to make herself heard, I warrant me.”’ 

Master John held his fat sides with laughter, at the method 
proposed by his guest. Handel gave his hat and stick to the 
boy, and turned to his companion, a man about the middle 
height, simple and plain in his exterior; only in the corner of 
his laughing eye could the observer detect a world of shrewd- 
ness and waggery. His name was William Hogarth; and he 
was well esteemed as a portrait painter. 

“You think then,” asked Handel, keenly regarding his 
companion, ‘‘you think then, Bedford weld do something 
for m7 Messiah, if I got the right side of him?” 

“You shall not trouble yourself to get the right side of 
him,”? exclaimed Hogarth, eagerly; ‘‘that I ask not of you; 
no honorable man in Old England would ask it. Speak to 
the point at once with him; and be sure he will use all his 
influence to have your work suitably represented.” 

‘‘But is it not too bad,”’ cried Handel, ‘that I must flatter 
such a shallow pate as his Grace the Duke of Bedford, to get 
my best, (God knows, William, my Jest,) work brought 
before the public? The devil! If his Grace but compre- 
hended a note of it! but he knows no more of music than 
that lout of a linen-weaver in Yorkshire.” 
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Hogarth replied with vivacity—‘You have been eight-and- 
twenty years in England; have you not yet found out, that 
the patronage of a stupid great man does no harm to a work 
of art? You know me, Handel; and know that I abhor 
nothing so much as servility, be it to whom it may. Yet, I 
assure you, should I deal only with those who understand my 
labors, and have no good word from the others, by this light! 
I should be glad if I obtained employment enough to keep 
wife and child from starving. As to luxuries, and my 
punch clubs, that have pleased you so well, I could not even 
think of them. You know as well as I, that talent, a true 
taste for art, and wealth to support both, are seldom or never 
found together. Let us thank God, if the unendowed are 
good natured enough not to grudge us our god-like inheri- 
tance, while they deny us not a portion of the crumbs from 
their luxurious tables.” 

Handel was leaning with both arms on the table, his head 
buried in his hands. Without looking up or changing his 
position, he murmured, ‘‘Must it ever be so; must the time 
never come, when the artist may taste the pure joy he 
prepares through his works for others! Hogarth,” he 
continued with sudden energy, while he withdrew his hands 
from his face, and looked earnestly at his friend, ‘Hogarth, 
would you consent to leave your country, and exercise your 
art in other lands?” 

“The devil! not for the world,” replied the painter. 

**There it is!” cried Handel, hastily; ‘‘you have held out, 
and begin now to reap the reward of your constancy; but I 
left my dear fatherland, just as new life in art began to be 
stirring. Oh, how nobly, how magnificently, is it now 
developed there! What could I not have done with the 
gifts God has bestowed upon me? Have my countrymen 
achieved an thing great—theyw have done it without me, 
while I was here, tormenting myself in vain with your asses 
of singers and musicians, to drive a notion of what music is 
into their heads. I have scarce yet numbered fifty years. 
The day after to-morrow I return to my own country; 
verdamm’ mich! better a cowherd there, than here again 
Director of the Haymarket Theatre, or Master of the chapel 
to His Majesty, who with ali his court rabble, high and low, 
takes such delight in the sweet warblings of that cursed 
Italian. Hogarth, you should paint the lambling, as the 
London women worship him as their idol, and bring him 
offerings.” 


“I have already,”? answered Hogarth, laughing; ‘‘but hush, 
our friends!” 
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Here the door opened, and there entered Master T vers, 
then lessee of Vauxhall, the Abbe Dubos, and Doctor Ben- 
jamin Hualdy; they were followed by Joseph Wach, a young 
German, who had devoted himself to the study of music 
under Handel’s instruction, and Miss Ellen Farren, the 
young lady of the house. Master John arose; Tom filled 
the empty porter mugs, and produced fresh ones; while the 
“ood woman’’ quarreled in the kitchen with the domestics. 

Handel gave his pupil a friendly nod: ‘How goes it?’ he 
asked; ‘how come you on with your part? Can I hear you 
soonr’’ : 

“Tam very industrious, Master Handel,”’ replied Joseph, 
‘and will do my best, I assure you, to be perfect. You 
must only have a little patience with me.” 

“Hem,”’ muttered Handel; “I have had it so long with the 
stupid asses in this country, it shall not so soon fail with 
you. Enough, till to-morrow; to your prating with your 
little girl yonder.” 

«Ah! Master Handel,”’ cried Ellen, pouting prettily, “vou 
think, then, Joseph should only be my sweet-heart when he 
has nothing better to do.” 

“That were, indeed, most prudent, little witch,” said 
Handel, sanghing ‘but ’tis ill preaching to lovers; that 
knows your father by experience, eh! old John?” 

John nodded, and answered with a smile—‘‘Ay, indeed; 
and since the saying is received, ‘It is not good for mafi to 
be alone,’ I hold also to the proverb, ‘Early wooed, has none 
wed;’ that witnesses, damme! my door sign,—the ‘good 
woman.’ ” 

All laughed except Joseph and Ellen, who were too deep 
in their conversation to hear what passed about them. 

“Master Handel,” said the Abbe, taking the word, ‘do 
you know I was net able to sleep last night, because your 
chorus—‘For the glory of the Lord shall be revealed,’—ran 
continually in my head, and sounded in my ears? I think, 
good Master Handel, your glory shall be revealed through 
your Messiah, when you can once get it brought out suitably. 
But the Lord Archbishop, it seems, is against it.” 

Handel reddened violently, as he always did when anger 
stirred his bosom: ‘‘A just servant of God is the Lord 
Archbishop! He asked me if he should compose me a text 
for the Messiah; and when I asked him quietly if he thought 
me a cursed heathen who knew nothing of the bible, or if he 
thought to make it better than it stood in the holy scriptures, 
he turned his back on me, and represented me to the court, 
as a rude, thankless boor.”’ 
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“It is not good to eat cherries with the great,’ observed 
wise John Farren. 

“TI thought,” muttered Handel, “this proverb was only 
current on the continent; but I see, alas! that it is equally 
applicable in the land of freedom!” 

“Good and bad are mingled all over the earth,” said 
Benjamin Hualdy, smiling; ‘and their proportion is every 
where the same. We must take the world, dear Handel, as 
it is, if we would not renounce all pleasure. Confess then: 
never felt you more joy—never were you more conscious of 

our own merit—never thanked you God more devoutly for 
hie fair gifts to you, than when at last, after long struggle 
with ignorance and intrigue, you produced a work before the 
world, that charmed even enmity and envy to admiration!”’ 

“‘And what care I for the admiration of fuols and knaves?’? 
interrupted Handel. Benjamin continued in a conciliating 
tone—‘‘Friend, he who can admire the beautiful and the 

od, is not so wholly depraved, as oft appears. There 
Been a something in the breast of every man, which, so long 
as it is not quite crushed, and extinguished, lets not the 
worst fall utterly. I cannot name, nor describe it; but art, 
and music before all arts, is the surest test whereby you may 
know, if that something yet exists.”’ 

“Most surely,” cried Master Tyers; ‘I myself love music 
from my heart, and think with your great countryman, 
Doctor Luther, ‘He must be a brute who feels not pleasure 
in so lovely and wondrous an art.’ But, Master Handel, 
judge not my dear countrymen too harshly, if they have not 
accomplished.so much as yours in that glorious art. Gifts 
are diverse; we have many that you have not.”’ 

“You have been long in England,” observed the Abbe, 
‘and have experienced many vexations and difficulties, par- 
ticularly among those necessary to you in the production of 
your works. But tell me, Master Handel, if it is true, that 
the court and nobles often do you injustice; if it is true, 
that our musicians and singers are inferior to those in your 
own country; ifit is true, that we cannot grasp all the high 
spirit that dwells in your works; are you not, nevertheless, 
the darling of the people of Britain? Lives not the name of 
Handel in the mouth of honest John Bull, honored as the 
name of his most renowned statesmen? Well, sir, if that is 
true, give honest John Bull (he means well and truly at least) 
a little indulgence. Let us hear your Messiah soon; your 
honor suffers nought, and you remain, after all, the free 
German you were before.” 
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“By heaven!” cried Hogarth, “that is just what I have 
told him.” ‘And I,’—*And I,”? exclaimed Tyers and 
Hualdy; while John added, coaxingly, “Only think, Master 
Handel, how often I have to give up to my ‘good wife,’ 
without detriment to my authority as master of the house.”? 

Handel sate a few moments in silence, looking gloomily 
from one to another, around the circle. Suddenly he burst 
into a loud laugh, and cried in cheerful tone—“By my 
halidome, old fellow, you are right. Give us a hand; to- 
morrow early I go to the Duke of Bedford; and you shall 
hear the Messiah, were all the rascals in the three kingdoms 
and the continent against it. ‘Tom, another mug!” 

Loud and long applause followed his words: John Farren 
essayed a leap in his joy, which, ’spite of his corpulence, 
succeeded beyond expectation, and moved the guests to 
renewed peals of laughter. Joseph whispered to the maiden 
at his side—‘‘Oh Ellen! if it prospers with him, our fortune 
is made; I have his word for it.” 

The next morning Handel went, as he had promised his 
friends, to the Duke of Bedford. His Grace had givena 
grand breakfast, and half the court were assembled in his 
saloon. As soon as the servants saw Handel ascending the 
steps, they hastened to announce his arrival to their lord. 

The Duke was not much of a connoisseur, but he loved the 
reputation of a patron of the arts, and took great pleasure in 
exhibiting himself in that light to the court and the king. 
It was his dearest wish to win the illustrious master to 
himself; particularly as he knew well, that the absence of 
Handel from Carlton House, was in no way owing to want 
of favor with the sovereign. The king, on the contrary, 
appreciated and highly valued his genius. But Handel’s 
energetic nature could not bend to the observance of the 
forms and ceremonies held indispensable, not only at Carlton 
House, but among all the London aristocracy; it was natural 
that this peculiarity should gradually remove him entirely 
from the circles of the nobility. His fame on this account, 
however, only rose the higher. His Oratorio of Sau, which 
the preceding year had been produced, first in London, then 
in the other large cities of England, had stamped him a 
composer whom none hitherto had surpassed. The king was 
delighted; the court and nobles professed, at least, to be no 
less so. Among the people, his name stood, as his friend had 
truly observed, with the proudest names of the age! When 
informed of his arrival, the Duke hastened ovt, shook the 
master cordially by the hand, and was about leading him, 
without ceremony, into the hall. But Handel, thanking him 
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for the honor, informed him he was come to ask a favor of 
his Grace. 

‘Well, Master Handel,” said the Duke, smiling, ‘then 
come with me into my cabinet.’? The master followed his 
noble host joyfully; and there unfolded to him his petition 
in few words, to wit: that it would please his Grace to 
arrsnge matters with the Lord Mayor and the Archbishop of 
London, so that they should lay no further jindrance, res- 
caee the place, in the way of the representation of his 

fessiah. ‘The devil! I should know best, methinks, in the 
matter of my own music,” concluded he. 

The Duke heard him out, and promised to use all his 
means and all his influence to prevent any further obstacle 
being interposed, and to remove those already in the way. 
Handel was pleased, more, perhaps, with the manner in 
which the polite but haughty Duke gave the promise, than 
with the promise itself. 

‘““Now come in with me, Master Handel,”’ said the Duke, 
‘you will see many faces that are not strange to you; and, 
moreover, a brave countryman of yours, whom I have taken 
into my service. His name is Kellermann, and he is an 
excellent flute player, as the connoisseurs assert.” 

‘Alle Fausend!’’ cried Handel, with joyful surprise, “is 
the brave fellow in London, and indeed in your Grace’s 
service? That is news indeed! I will go with you were 
your hall filled besides with baboons.”’ 

“Oh! no lack of them,” laughed the Duke, while he led 
his guest into the saloon; “and you will find a fat capon into 
the bargain.” | 

Great was the sensation among the assembled guests, when 
Bedford entered, introducing the celebrated composer. When 
he had presented Handel to the company, the Duke beckoned 
Kellermann to him; and Handed, without regarding the rest, 
greeted his old friend with all the warmth of his nature, and 
with childlike expressions of joy. Bedford seemed to enjoy 
his satisfaction, and let the two friends remain undisturbed; 
though the idol of the London world of fashion, Signor 
Farinelli, hemmed and cleared his throat many times over 
the harpsichord, in token that he was about to sing, and 
wanted Kellermann to come back and accompany him. At 
length, Kellermann noticed his uneasiness; he pressed his 
friend’s hand with a smile, returned to his place, took up his 
flute, and Signor Farinelli, having once more cleared his 
throat, began a melting air with his sweet clear voice. 

Handel, a powerful man, austere in his life, vigorous in 
his works, abhorred nothing so much as the singing of these 
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effeminate musicians; and all the refined cultivation of Signor 
Farinelli seemed to him a miserable mockery of nature, as of 
God-born art. But while he scarce controlled his dis- 
pleasure at the sweet quavering of the ltalian—whom Keller- 
mann dexterously accompanied and imitated on his flute— 
he felt inclined to laugh at the delight manifested by the 
whole company. ‘The men rolled up their eyes, and sighed 
and murmured their pleasure; the ladies seemed to float in 
rapture, like Farinelli’s tones. ‘‘Sweet—sweet!”’ sighed one 
to another; ‘*Yes, indeed,” lisped the fair in reply, drooping 
her eye-lids and inclining her head. Signor Farinelli ceased. 
Loud applause rewarded his exertions. Handel thought of 
his pupil Joseph. 

Farinelli had heard that ‘il compositore Signor Aendel,’ 
whose name was not unknown in Italy, was present. He 
wished to make his acquaintan¢e; and the host, by way of 
fun, introduced them to each other: ‘I have inteso,” said 
Farinelli in his broken English, for he knew not that Handel 
spoke Italian, ‘I have inteso, Signor Aendel has composed 
una opera—Il Messia. Is there in that opera a part to sing, 
for the famous musico Farinelli—I mean, for me?”’ 

Handel surveyed the Italian’s odd figure, decorated with 
lace and ribbons, and blazing with jewels, from head to foot, 
and answered in his deepest bass tone, ‘‘No, Signora!” 

Farinelli started back; the male part of the company with 
difficulty restrained themselves from bursting inte loud 
laughter; the ladies colored, and averted their faces. The 
cause of all this embarrassment took his leave. In the 
corridor, Hogarth took him by the arm, laughing, and showed 
him a sketch representing the whole company transported 
with ecstacy at Farinelli’s singing. ‘By the Duke’s order!” 
he whispered. 


“That is false of him!’? exclaimed Handel, displeased. 


The satirical painter shrugged his shoulders. 
* * * * * * * 


Handel sate in his chamber, deep in composition. Now 
he tried every note carefully; now smiled over a successful 
passage; now pondered earnestly over some that did not 
please him—struck out, and made alterations. At length, 
his eyes rested on the last ‘‘men!”? long—long—till a tear 
fell om the leaf. 

“This note—” he said solemnly, and looking devoutl 
upward, ‘this note is, perhaps, my best; take, therefore, 
great, powerful, benevolent Spirit! take my best thanks for 
this work. Thou, Lord, “hast given it me; and what comes 
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forth from Thee, that endureth, though all things earthly fail, 
—Amen!”’ 

He laid aside the notes, paced the chamber with heavy 
steps twice or thrice, then sate down with folded arms, in his 
arm-chair, absorbed in happy dreams of his youth, of his 
home. ‘Thus he was found by Kellermann, who came at 
dusk to accompany him to the tavern. They discoursed 
Jong of their native land, of their art, and of the excellent 
masters who then lived inGermany. At length, they set off, 
afraid of keeping their assembled friends waiting too long. 

‘Ha! friend,’? cried Hogarth, as he welcomed the master, 
‘‘was not my advice good—has not Bedford helped you; and 
is your independence diminished thereby.” 

Handel nodded, smiling good-naturedly, and took his 
accustomed seat. 

“Yes,’? continued Hogarth, ‘it is well with you now, my 
brave one; and you need care no further; but I, poor devil, 
am terribly disappointed with my last work.” 

“You!”? asked Handel, astonished; “you, whose renown 
grows from day to day?” 

“A sorry dwarf is it yet,’? replied Hogarth with vexation. 
*“You remember, a long time ago, when the Leda of the 
Italian painter, Correggio, was sold at auction here for ten 
thousand guineas, that I said, if any body will give me ten 
thousand guineas, [ will paint something quite as good. Lord 
Grosvenor took me at my word: I went to work, left every 
thing else, painted and painted for a twelve-month; at last, 
my picture is ready; I take it to his lordship; he calls his 
friends togethey; and, as I said, they all laugh ait; me—I must 
take back my painting, and go home to quarrel with my 
wife.” 

All the guests laughed, except Handel, who said, after a 
pause, “Hogarth, you are a clewer fellow, but often wondrous 
dull. You can have nothing in common with the Italian 
painters; for, in the first place, their style is quite different; 
and then you have never seen their best works. Had you 
been, as I have, in Italy, especially in Rome, where live the 
glorious creations of Raphael and Michael Angelo, you would 
have respect for the old Italian masters—you would love and 
venerate them, as I do the old Italian composers. The 
modern painters, indeed, are like, more or less, in their art, 
to Signor Farinelli.’’ 

‘‘Punctum!” cried Hogarth, ‘‘we will not dispute about it; 
tell us rather how you are satisfied with the singers and 
performers, and if you think they will do justice to their 
parts to-morrow.”” 
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«“‘They cannot do very badly,’ answered Handel; “I have 
drilled them diligently; and Joseph has helped me with 
assiduous study. Only the first soprano singer is cursedly 
mediocre; I am sorry for it—for the sake of a few good 
notes—”’ 

Here Joseph put his head in at the door, and said, “‘“Master 
Handel, a word if you please.” 

“Well, what do you want?” asked Handel: and rising, he 
came out of the room; his companions looked smiling at one 
another; and John Farren sent forth, from his leathern chair, 
a prolonged ‘ha! ha! ha!? Joseph took his master’s hand, 
and led him hastily across the passage and up-stairs into his 
chamber, where Handel, to his no small astonishment, found 
the pretty Ellen. 

“‘Ha! what may all this mean?” he asked, while his brow 
darkened; ‘‘what do you here, Miss Ellen, in the chamber of 
this young man,—and so late too?’ 

‘‘He may tell you that himself, Master Handel,”’ answered 
the damsel pettishly, and blushing while she turned away her 
face. But Joseph replied quickly and earnestly: ‘Think 
not ill of me and the good Ellen, my dear master; for what 
we do here, [ am ready to answer before you, as before God 
who was our witness.” 

“Open your mouth then, and speak,” said Handel. 

Joseph went on: ‘For what I am, and what I can do, I 
thank you, my dear master. You befriended me when I 
came hither a stranger, without means of earning a support. 
To make me a good singer, you spent many an hour, in 
which you could have done something great.” 

“Ho! ho! the fool!”’ cried Handel; ‘and do you think, te 
make a good singer, was not doing something great—eh?”’ 

‘‘For my sake—but I thank you for all.” 

“It is not true; God gave your talents.” 

“‘Well, but for all the rest I thank you.” 

“And if it were so, what of it, pray?”’ 

‘You see, master, it has often grieved me, to see you 
forced to vex yourself, beyond reason, with indifferent 
singers, because their education is far behind your works.” 

‘That is a pity, indeed,” sighed Handel. 

“And I have tried,”? continued Joseph, “to instruct a 
singer for you; I think I have so far succeeded, that she may 
venture before you. There she is!”’ and he pointed to Ellen. 

Handel opened his eyes wide, looked astonished on the 
damsel, and asked, incredulously, “Ellen! what, Ellen there?” 

“Yes, I!? cried Ellen, coming to him, and looking inno- 
cently in his face with her clear hazel eyes. “I, myself,’ 
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she repeated, smiling; ‘‘and now you know, Master Handel, 
what Joseph and I were about together.” 

“Shall she sing before you, Master Handel?’’ asked 
Joseph. 

“| am curious to see how your teaching has succeeded,”’ 
said Handel, while he seated himseif: ‘“‘Come then, let her 
sing.”” Joseph sprang joyfully to the harpsichord; Ellen 
went and stood beside him, and began. 

Ha! how it was with the composer,—how he listened, 
when he heard the most splendid part in his forthcoming 
Messiah—the noble air, “J know that my Redeemer liveth;”— 
and how Ellen sang it, the reader may conjecture, when, 
after she had ceased, Handel still sate motionless, a happy 
smile on his lips, his large flashing eyes full of the tears of 
deep religious emotion. At length, he drew a deep breath, 
arose, kissed the forehead of the maiden, kissed her eyes—in 
which, likewise, pure drops were glancing,—and asked in his 
mildest tone: “Ellen, my good—good child, you will sing 
this part to-morrow, at the representation, will you not?”’ 

‘““Master Handel—Futher Handel!” cried the maiden, and 
overcome with emotion, she threw herself sobbing on his 
neck. But Joseph sang— 

“Erwach’—erwach’—zu Liedern der Wonne; 
Frohlocke!—fronlocke du!” 
* * * * * * * 

«Amen!’’ resounded through the vast arches of the church, 
and died away in whispered melody in its remotest aisles. 
“Amen!” respogded Handel, while he let fall slowly the 
staff with which he kept time. Successful beyond expecta- 
tion was the first performance of his immortal master-piece. 
[Immense was the impression it produced, as well on the 
performers as upon the audiences The fame of Handel stood 
now immoveable. 

When the composer left the church, he found a royal 
equipage in waiting for him, which, by the King’s command, 
conveyed him to Carlton House. 

George the Second received the illustrious German, sur- 
rounded by his whole household, and many nobles of the 
court. ‘Well, Master Handel,” he cried, after a gracious 
welcome, “it must be owned, you have made us a noble 
present in your Messiah; it is a brave piece of work.” 

‘Js it?” asked Handel, and looked the monarch in the 
face, well pleased. 

“Tt is, indeed,” replied George. ‘And now tell me what 
can I do, to express my thanks to you for it?” 
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“If your Majesty,”’ answered Handel, ‘* will give a place 
to the young man who sang the tenor solo part so well, } shall 
be ever grateful to your Majesty. He is my pupil, Joseph 
Wach, and he would fain marry his pupil, the fair Ellen, 
daughter to old John Farren; the old man gives consent, but 
his dame is opposed, because Joseph has no place as yet. 
And your Majesty knows full well, that it is hard to carry a 
cause against the women.” 

“You are mistaken, Master Handel,” said the King with a 
forced smile; ‘‘I know nothing to that effect; but Joseph has 
from this day a place in our chapel as first tenor.” 

“Indeed!’? cried Handel, rubbing his hands with joy, “I 
thank your Majesty from the bottem of my heart!” 

George was silent a few moments, expecting the master to 
ask some other favor. ‘‘But, Master Handel,’ he said at 
length, “have you nothing to ask for yourself? I would 
willingly show my gratitude to you, in your own person, for 
the fair entertainment you provided us all in your Messiah.’? 

The flush of anger suddenly mantled on Handel’s cheek, 
and he answered in.a disappointed tone—‘‘Sire, I have 
endeavored not to entertain you—but to make you better.”? 

The whole court was astonished; King George stepped back 
a pace or two, and looked on the bold master with stirprise. 
Then bursting into a hearty fit of laughter, and walking up to 
him—‘*Handel!”’ he cried—*‘you are, and will ever be, a rough 
old fellow, but”—and he slapped him good-naturedly on the 
shoulder—‘‘a good fellow withal; go—do what you will, we 
remain ever the best friends in the world.’? He signed in 
token of dismission; Handel retired respectfully, and thanked 
heaven as he turned his back on Carlton house, to hasten to 
his favorite haunt, the tavern. 

We shall not attempt to describe the joy his news brought 
to the lovers, Joseph and Ellen, nor their unnumbered 
caresses and protestations of gratitude. John Farren took 
his ‘good wife’ in his arms and hugged her, ’spite of her resist- 
ance, and scolding, crying ‘“‘Damme, Bett! we must be friends 
to day, though all the bells in old England ring a peal for it.” 

For ten years more Handel travelled throughout England, 
and composed new and admirable works. When his sight 
failed him in the last year of his life, it was Ellen who nursed 
him as if she had been his child, while her husband Joseph 
wrote down his last conipositions, as he dictated them. 

Proud and magnificent is the marble monument erected in 
Westminster to the memory of Handel. Time may destroy 
it; but the monument—he himself—in his high and holy 
inspiration, has left us—his Messiah, will last forever. 










































REMINISCENCES OF SWITZERLAND.* 


BY R. M. WALSH. 


No. I. 
BALE. 


Fortress of Huninguen—Anecdote—Town of Bale—Erasmus 
—Holbein’s portrait of him and Luther—Anecdote of 
Holbein—Cathedral— Feudal Solemnity—Poet Hebel— 
University—Environs of Bdale—Republicanism of the 
inhabitants—Grotesque figures—/Anecdote— Social lifeand 
characteristics. 


On approaching Bale you pass by the fortifications of 
Huninguen, which were dismantled by the allies at the 
instance of the Baleese (if such be their, English name.) In 
relation to this event, an anecdote exists which may explain 
the eagerness of those worthy persons to solicit a sacrifice 
which might have been refused, without disturbing the equi- 
librium of Europe. In the year 1815, the burgomaster had 
several friends at supper in his house situated near the 
ramparts; and whilst they were peaceably eating, and dis- 
cussing the probable issue of the campaign, a bomb, thrown 
by chance from the batteries of Huninguen, burst through the 
roof and upper stories, and fell ‘“‘with hideous ruin and com- 
bustion” upon the table. The appetites of the gentlemen, as 
may be supposed, were entirely satisfied by the mere appear- 
ance of this unexpected dish; and they forthwith dispersed 
with all proper expedition. The incident gave rise, as well 
it might, to serious reflections in the minds of the good people 
of the town, about the inconvenience of a neighborhood which 
rendered the clause of neutrality a mere illusion, as far as 
they wereconcerned. It was evident that the commandant at 





* These Reminiscences, gentle reader, as far as the present writeris concerned, beara 
strong resemblance to the originulissimi pictures of the Italian Ciceroni. They are 
undoubted copies. In other words, they are the condensation and cream, as it were, of 
two of the pleasantest and most interesting volumes of travel that the press of the present 
day has sent forth, entitled ““Voyage en Suisse, en Lombardie et en Piemont, suivi du 
tableau resume des evenement de la Suisse depuis 1830, et d’un itineraire, par M. le 
Comte Theobald Walsh.”? They will fully repay the trouble of a perusal, and, therefore, 

‘For us and for our tragedy, 
We do beseech your clemency.” 
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Huninguen, in case he was in want of provisions, had 
only to ask them of the authorities, and strengthen his 
request with a couple of bombs, to obtain all that he required; 
and it was accordingly resolved to beseech the allied powers 
to relieve them of a neighbor so able to interfere with he 
exercise of their free will, in spite of the kind inscription 
placed by Louis XIV, over the gate of the fortress:— 
*‘ Sociis tutelam, hostibus terrorem.”’ 

There is something striking and original in the aspect of 
an ancient Swiss town, with its fortifications of the middle 
ages——the long wall covered with a roof, under which runs a 
long gallery, whence the besieged could shoot securely at the 
assailants; the strong battlemented towers erected at inter- 
vals, to serve as arsenals and places of retreat when the wall 
was no longer tenable; the arched gates surmounted with 
belfries of prodigious height, on the four angles of which, 
elegant turrets, intended for sentries, are, as it were, sus- 
pended—all carries you back to a period long gone by. The 
system of defence, then in use, was far more picturesque, 
spoke much more impressively to the imagination, than our 
ravelins, curtains, and owrrages @ cornes. Gunpowder has 
destroyed nearly all the poetry of war. 

The great Erasmus lived sometime in Bale; and on one of 
the benches of the hall in which he gave his lessons, the 
traveller is shown a likeness of him in profile, said to have 
been cut by one of his pupils with a penknife. The Cicerone 
assures you that he has recently discovered this piece of 
antiquity; over which he has drawn ink marks, in order to 
render it plainer. But the suspicion may be allowed, that it 
is in the same category with the famous abdication pen which 
the Concierge at Fontainebleau has so often sold, and which 
he has still to sell. 

A famous French mathematician once said, in reference to 
his great work—‘ There are only three of us in Europe who 
can understand my book.’ Something like this might have 
been said by Erasmus, in regard to his contemporaries; for 
it must, in truth, have been a difficult thing for his age, to 
comprehend erudition so free from pedantry—gaiety so free 
from licentiousness—wit so unaffected, and imagination so 
controlled by good sense, such as he displayed. Among the 
distinguished men of the epoch, there could have been but a 
few—Sir Thomas More, Montaigne, Ulrich de Hulten, and 
some others—capable of appreciating him. To those names, 
that of Holbein may be added, whose portrait of the great 
man is rightly deemed a master-piece, and exhibits him just 
such as we behold him in Ais works. 
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It is the perfection of art to have united so many things in 
a simple profile—the pensive expression of that brow, that eye 
which, although veiled by the lashes, seems to dart forth the 
lustre with which it shone; that speaking mouth whose thin 
lips and slightly curled corners indicate the alticism of a mind 
disposed to raillery, that slender nose which was regarded by 
the ancients as one of the characteristics of sagacity—all evince 
the work of a consummate artist seizing genius in the very 
act. In the same room there is another portrait by Holbein— 
that of Luther; but it is not comparable to the picture of Eras- 
mus. ‘lhe pencil of the artist has here only represented a 
common, almost ignoble, nature, to which the mens divinior 
is entirely wanting. One can scarcely believe that the likeness 
is correct, for in that burly face, that inexpressive look, those 
heavy material features, there is much more of the appearance 
of some bon-vivant of the vulgar class, than of a man called 
by superior faculties and fervent faith to the accomplishment 
of a great religious revolution. All that is needed beneath 
such a portrait, is the well-known distich of the reformer— 


“Wer richt liebt weib, wein und gesang, 
Der bleibt ein narr sein leben lang.” 


In the Museum is a picture of the Passion painted by 
Holbein, marked by all his defects and beauties—true and 
varied expression, affected attitudes, rich composition, cold 
coloring, and hard and dry design. His sketches and cartoons in 
ink and crayon, are admirable. He was a man of an eccen- 
tric, original character, working only when it suited him, often 
distressed for nToney, and caring little about it—in a word, a 
genuine artist. On one occasion he had contracted with an 
apothecary to paint in fresco the facade of his house. The 
work, however, advanced slowly, in consequence of the long 
libations which the thirsty painter used to make at a neighbor- 
ing drunkery, from which the impatient druggist was often 
obliged to drive him almost per force. At length Holbein hit 
upon a plan for escaping the importunity of the other, which 
succeeded to perfection. He painted beneath the scaffolding, 
constructed for his labors, which was covered by a curtain, two 
legs hanging down, which produced so perfect an illusion that 
his Argus thought he was always at his work, and complimented 
him upon his indefatigable assiduity. 

The Cathedral of Bale is an imposing edifice, somewhat in 
the Byzantine style. Over the portal is the equestrian statue 
of a cavalier, sheathed in complete armour, who is plunging 
his lance, at full tilt, into the throat of a winged dragon. The 
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man and his steed are so huge, and the dragon is so small, 
that at a distance the good knight has the appearance of giving 
something from the end of his lance toa sparrow with its mouth 
open. 

The vast square of the cathedral, was the witness during the 
middle ages, of numerous tournaments and feudal solemnities, 
Among the latter is one that is little known, and is well worthy 
of being remarked. It is mentioned in the old writers under 
the name of mulcfe harnescar. ‘This punishment, inflicted 
probably by the tribunals of the empire, consisted in conducting 
processionally to the cathedral the delinquent, bare-headed 
and bare-footed, and carrying on his shoulders a dog, if he was 
a count; a saddle if he was a knight or a squire, and the share 
ofa plough, if he was a burgher or a peasant. In 1229, a 
count of Ferrette underwent at Bale this ignominious punish- 
ment. 

Near the cathedral is a terrace commanding an extensive 
prospect, which may be called picturesque by one who has 
just passed over the direct road through la belle France, from 
Paris to Bale. The landscape, in fact, is deficient in neither 
interest nor grandeur; and the Rhine, in its majestic course, 
contributes to give it both. It is from this pretty valley of the 
Wiese, whose sinuosities you can follow until they lose them- 
selves in the mountains of the Black Forest, that one of the 
most popular writers of Germany emerged. Hebel, the 
author of the Allemanische Gedichte, an eminently original 
little work, full of grace and naivete and exquisite poetry. Its 
appearance produced a lively sensation in the literary world. 
Editions of it were rapidly multiplied, and Goethe himself 
honored it with several articles of lofty and luminous criticism. 
The dialect in which it is wmtten is, with slight exceptions, 
that employed by the Allamani tribes, by whom Swabia and a 
large portion of Switzerland were peopled—at least so say the 
adepts in linguistic science. The verses of Hebel are under- 
stood, with more or less ease, in all the cantons where German 
is spoken, their editions differing in little from that of the 
inhabitants of, Wiesenthat; whilst for the Saxons and Prussians, 
they are almost unintelligible. ‘The marked difference which 
separates upper from lower Germany, clearly indicates two 
distinct races; and another fact may be cited in support of the 
opinion; When the peasant of Franche-Comté and the moun- 
taineer of Jura speak to you of the Germans, they do not mean 
Prussia, Saxony and Westphalia, but Swabia and ancient 
Switzerland, known in the old documents by the name of 
lower Germany. ) 
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The University of Bale is the most ancient establishment 
of public instruction in either Switzerland or Germany. 
Founded by Pope Aineas Sylvius in 1460, it shone with 
great brilliancy during the 16th and 17th centuries; but the 
rivalship of the German universities has proved fatal to it. 
For a long time it has been in a declining state; innumerable 
abuses have crept into it; and not a great while ago the 
professors’ chairs were the exclusive property of the burghers 
of the city, and were drawn by lot by the different candidates, 
whether men of learning, or the reverse. The effects, how- 
ever, of this singular custom, are said to have been less 
ridiculous than might have been expected, amicable arrange- 
ments and exchanges having assisted in correcting the caprices 
of the lottery. Strangers are now permitted to occupy the 
chairs; and M. Vinet of Lausanne, the author of an excellent 
work—‘‘Essai sur la liberté des Cultes”—is the present 
distinguished professor of Rhetoric and French literature. 

The environs of Bale are studded with ruined chateaux, 
many of these perched, like the eyries of eagles, upon the 
summits of almost inaccessible rocks. The lords of these 
ancient manors were the terror of the citizens, during the 
middle ages; and the town at that time being peopled only 
by savans, shopkeepers and monks, the brigand knights had 
it all in their own way, and levied what tributes they chose. 
But when, in the beginning of the sixteenth century, Bale 
entered into the league of Swiss Cantons, the inhabitants 
took courage, and having been rendered more warlike by a 
state of continual hostility, lowered their draw-bridges, which 
fear had previdusly caused them to keep always raised, and, 
in order to scoff at their enemies, they substituted for the 
armed men, who watched at the Garde des postes, women 
with their distaffs, who collected the toll from the passers. 
Philippe de Commines has left usa naive picture of those 
times of feudal anarchy: “Et, pour parler d’Alemagne en 
général, il y a tant de fortes places et tant de gens enclins 4 
mal faire et a piller et dérober, et qui usent de violence les 
uns contre les autres pour petite occasion, que c’est chose 
merveilleuse. Car un homme qui n’aura que lui et son 
vallet défiera une grosse cité, et un duc, pour mieux pouvoir 
dérober avec le port de quelque petit chasteau-rochier ou il 
se sera retraict, y aura vingt hommes ou trente a cheval qui 
courront défier 4 sa requéte. Ces gens icy ne sont guéres de 
fois punis des princes d’Alemagne, car ils s’en veulent servir 
quand ils en ont affaire, mais les villes, quand elles les 
peuvent tenir les punissent cruellement, et ont bien sou- 
ventes fois assiégé-tels chasteaux et abatta.”’ 
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This old imperial city—this learned and warlike city of 
the middle ages—is now only a vast counting-house, an 
immense manufactory. The mercantile spirit has placed its 
leaden finger upon it; and names formerly illustrious in the 
republic of letters and on the field of battle, now figure upon 
signs of stores and bills of exchange. The descendant of the 
haughty baron is a maker of ribbons; and the M***s, and the 
F***s, are talked of in all the ’changes of Europe, as were 
formerly the Schalers and the Manchens in the tournaments 
of Germany. A traveller asked a Baleese, where Mr. de 
lived: ‘‘We have no des here,’’ was the answer. Bale 
is the only town of Switzerland, where the churlish vanity of 
the bourgeois has required the sacrifice of that aristocratic 
particle from all the nobles who have solicited the right of 
citizenship. ‘‘La morgue patricienne n’est pas la seule ni la 
plus ridicule,’ says a French writer with equal truth and 
point. Instead of the aristocracy of the castle, or the aristo- 
cracy of the sword, we are now under the aristocracy of the 
purse—that anti-Ithuriel influence which shrivels up the 
purest and most beautiful objects into shapes of toad-like 
ugliness. It must have its day, however; and then will come 
the aristocracy of merit—and the millennium will be at hand. 
Money, indeed, has been most useful in breaking down the 
old and baleful, however imposing, aristocracies; and must 
pave the way for the elevation of that which the inevitable 
progress of humanity, will sooner or later regard as the only 
legitimate and glorious power. Onward, is the cry of the true 
philanthropist and christian. Weare lowered for the moment, 
but it is only to be raised to a loftier and nobler eminence at 
last, in whose serene atmosphere rank and wealth will be seen 
in their proper lights, and the genuine claims upon homage be 
clearly discerned and appreciated. 

Those who are fond of historical recollections, will find food 
for their taste upon the field of St. James, at a little distance 
from the city. It is now covered with vineyards, the wine 
produced by which is called ‘the blood of the Swiss,”’ in com- 
memoration of the heroic defence made there by a handful of 
confederates, who held in check, throughout an entire day, a 
large body of Armagnacs commanded by the Dauphin of 
France, afterwards Louis XI. 

On the bridge the stranger’s eyes are arrested by a 
grotesque figure, in wood, placed at one of the windows of 
a lofty tower, and grimacing at the passers by, which it is 
made to do by the regular movements of a pendulum. It is 
of very ancient date, having been constructed at the period 
when the inhabitants of liftle Bale were in continual hostility 
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with the people of the city, for the purpose of ridiculing the 
former; but they took their revenge by a figure of still more im- 
polite demeanor, which turned the laugh on their side. Upon 
this bridge a ludicrous incident occurred not long ago, which 
may be worth relating, for the benefit of those whom it may 
concern. An old doctor of great skill in his profession, and 
no less originality of character, was going over it when he was 
accosted by a venerable dame—who thought she would get 
some advice gratis—and constrained to listen to her ailments. 
He hears her with an attentive air; and when she had done, 
said to her—*‘All’s right, my dear, I see what’s the matter; 
shut your eyes and show me your tongue.”? She obeyed, and 
the doctor quietly moved off, leaving her standing there for 
some time in her ridiculous position, to the infinite amusement 
of all who witnessed the scene. 

There is little interest and activity in the social life of Bale. 
The men, after having spent the whole day amid the cares of 
business, drive out to their coustry-houses, where they pass 
the evening with their families. In winter, they meet together 
to drink, smoke, debate about the price of silks and the rates 
of public effects, and talk politics. The women, absorbed in 
their domestic avocations, live very retired. They have 
neither time nor means for cultivating their minds. The 
boys finish for the most part their superficial studies at the 
age of 15 or 16, and seek some more lucrative employment, 
either in the paternal counting-house or some other commer- 
cial establishment. If the arts and sciences are in the least 
cultivated at Bale, it is only as an exception to the general 
rule, and under the rose. The only pleasures known there 
are dinners, and annual visits to the waters of Bade and 
Schinzenach. 

With its old customs, Bale still preserves many of its old 
regulations. Sumptuary lawsy for instance, are still in vigor 
there; and those of the inhabitants who possess diamonds, can 
only wear them at the watering places. Amongst the wives 
of so many millionnaires, there is not one who dares to have 
acachemire shawl. Privileged associations have maintained 
themselves to this day, and the corporations of artizans, 
invested with political powers, exercise a real influence; 
the government and the wealthy classes are obliged to con- 
ciliate them and submit to their exactions. In 1690 the 
artizans and the people, having become discontented with the 
aristocratic tendency of the government, besieged the hotel 
de ville and blockaded the members of the council, who were 
at length compelled by famine to capitulate. Strengthened 
by the concessions thus obtained, the leaders of the revolt 
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seized upon the reins of power, and treated their adversaries 
with the utmost rigor. Amongst other proceedings against 
them, they imposed a fine of 6000 crowns, and seclusion in 
her house for three years, upon the wife of a counsellor, a 
young and beautiful woman, for having assembled under her 
roof, and presided at a meeting of matrons who meddled with 
olitics. 

. Every article manufactured out of the city, to the detriment 
of the master-workmen, is prohibited by virtue of ancient 
statutes, the execution of which is in the hands of those 
persons. A merchant of the highest respectability, to give an 
example of the state of things, a member of one of the corpo- 
rations, and guardian of some children left to his care by a 
friend, is obliged, every year, to render an account of his 
guardianship to a committee to which his tailor belongs; and 
his wife who, is a Frenchwoman, experienced the greatest 
difficulty in procuring the admission into the town, of a piece 
of furniture sent to her by her father as a present!—So much 
for the freedom, liberty, and independence of the republican 
city of Bale. . 


THE HILLS, THE SEA, THE SKY. 
BY JNO. HICKMAN, JR. 


©, what a throbbing joy to tread 
The everlasting hills, 

And drink unbroken melody, 
From dashing chrystal rills! 

To follow in tke hind’s rough track, 
And watch the eagle’s flight 

As, mounting on his pinion strong, 
He soars to realms of light! 


O, what a pomp to ride the waves, 
And court the tempest’s play, 
When flashing in the morning sun, 
Up-darts the feathery spray; 
With varying colors, softly touched, 
Most gergeously inwoven, 
Displaying to the raptured sight 
The rain-bow hues of heaven! 


O, what a holy eharm to scan 
The meteor-kindling sky, 
And fancy in the azure vault, 

The all-pervading eye! 

To think of worlds unteld, unseen 
As caves ‘Meath ocean’s flood, 
And force the rebel heart to praise 

T he mighty power of God! 





From the Southern Churchman. 
THE SOUTH-SEA ISLANDER. 
A PRIZE POEM: IN THREE PARTS. 


BY N. C. BROOKS. 


“The first convert, on the arrival of the missionaries, was the chieftain’s daughter, a 
maid of singular beauty and intelligence; and through her instrumentality, the whole 
island embraced christianity. Desirous of convincing them, that the god whom they 
sought to propitiate by offerings and human sacrifices was no god, she descended the 
crater of the volcano of Peli, the supposed residence of the god, and stirred the liquid 
lava with the staff which she bore in her hand. While the awe-struck inhabitants 
expected to see the god signally punish her impiety, she ascended with her blazing torch, 
unscathed. The charm of superstition was broken—the christian’s God was acknow- 
ledged, and adoration paid no longer tothe firesofPeli* -.4 Voyagetothe Sandwich Islands, 


PART I. 
THE ISLAND. 


. Scenery— Productions—The Ocean— Natural Beauty—Moral Deformity—Vol- 
cano—Superstition— Offerings to the God of Fire—Human Sacrifices— 
Missionaries. 


In that soft region where the tropic breeze 
Dimples in smiles the cheek of southern seas, 
A fairy isle, in richest verdare drest, 
From out the sparkling waters heaves its breast, 
And, rife with brilliance as an emerald gem, 
Glitters in ocean’s purple diadem. 


There beauty clothes in living robes the ground, 
And plenty pours her liberal horn around; 
Fair summer strays amid perennial bowers, 
And wreathes her brow with amaranthine flowers. 
High towers th’ ambitious mountain to the skies; 
The humble vale in dimpled beauty lies; 
Far spreads the plain xn se clusters of the vine 
Are mellowed by the sun to rosy wine; 
And o’er each sloping hill and down each dell, 
With gengrous oil the teeming olives swell. 


There sun-baked loaves hang on the tree of bread, 
A priceless feast on leafy platter spread; 
The shaddock and anana there diffuse, 
To cool the fevered lips, their rosy dews; 
There grows the orange and nitritious yam; 
There bend the citron boughs; there groves of palm 
Extend a long interminable wood, 
With nought to break the dreamy solitude, 
Save the light gambols of the sportive fawn, 
Whose footsteps brush the dew-drops from the lawn; 
Or song, or flutter of the nightingale, 
As waves her wing, or thrills her amorous tale. 


There many a fountain winds its pearly waves 
Through flowery meads, and banks of velvet laves; 
There many a lake its glassy mirror spreads, 

In which the mountains view their azure heads; 
And many a bower, and many a grot appears, 
Where sorrowing silence drops her marble tears.* 
Smit with the heavenly beauties of the land, 

The zephyrs woo with breath perfumed and bland; 
And the enamored sea, that on the rocks 

Of other isles shakes from his angry locks 





*Stalactites. 
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The whitened foam, subdued his lion roar, 
There comes with brow all beauty to the shore; 
And having spurned each naiad of the waves 
That binds for him her hair in coral caves, 
With languishment upon its features dwells 
And sighs his love among the echoing shells. 


Thus blessed with fruits and flowers and shining floods, 
Calm skies, pure air, and cloud-engirdled woods, 
It looks like Eden in ambrosial bloom, 
Ere sin had stained or earth had known a tomb; 
Save where yon mount that threats with angry brow 
The sky, and frowns upon the vale below, 
Glares on the day with red volcanic light, 
And wreathes with lurid flame the dusky locks of night. 
Yet in that favored and unclouded clime, 
Where nature reigns majestic and sublime, 
And beauty with profusion strews the isle, 
When all beside is pure, mankind is vile. 
The breeze on which the spicy odors rise 
To point man’s prayers and praises to the skies, 
And raise his grovelling spirit from the dust, 
Is poisoned by the upas breath of lust; 
The eye of day beholds unholy love 
Pollute the sacred stillness of the grove, 
Where giant trunks the cloud-capt columns stand 
In heaven’s great temple, reared by nature’s hand; 
And gorgon-headed superstition reigns, 
A demon tyrant, o’er the peaceful plains; 
Freezes to stone the genial founts that roll 
In gentle tides of mercy through the soul; 
And bids the sire exult, though nature weep, 
As to his offspring’s heart the bloody knife sinks deep. 


Where yon volcano like a funeral pyre 
Rolls up its cloudy smoke and volumed fire, 
A deity, as superstition tells, 
Enthroned on flames in burning grandeur dwells, 
And hurls upon the startled isle his wrath, 
While fear and fiery ruin mark his path, 
There earth’s fair flowers are strewed upon his shrine, 
The ocean’s wealth,—the treasures of the mine— 
But richer offerings swell the sacrifice, 
Outspread before this modern Moloch’s eyes; 
Lo! parents, dead to every joy that blessed 
The bosom, snatch their infants from the breast, 
Unseal life’s fountains to propitiate 
The angry demon of his rueful hate; 
And hurl their bodies down the fiery flood, 
While the red crater’s lips are cooled with blood. 


But soon these crimes and gloomy horrors cease, 
Before the dawn of piety aud peace; 
While superstition chilled the heart with fears 
And joyed in blood, immortal truth appears 
With brow serene, bright eye and heavenly form, 
As smiles the rainbow o’er the murky storm. 
The heralds of the God who said, “Go preach 
My Gospel, every living creature teach,” 
By wings of gentle breezes wafted o’er 
The world of waters, reach the palmy shore; 
And, clothed with light as with a robe, proclaim 
The joyful tidings of a Saviour’s name; 
While Faith unlocks the gates of heavenly love, 
And pours its brillianeé down the day-star, from above. 


22* 











RYDAL BECK: 


A mountain stream that descends through Lady Fleming’s Park, in Westmoreland, 


forming two water-falls on the mountain side, and then flows leisurely through the 
lower grounds into the Rotha. 


BY EDWARD QUILLINAN, 


Foat of the well-spring and the cloud, 
The young white horse, so fierce and proud, 
Has broken forth from home! 
What turf-trained courser but would shun 
With such a colt a race to run 
On such a hippodrome? 


O’er shelving reef, down craggy wall, 

Full gallop comes the water-fall, 
Then lights on glass-like ground; 

One moment’s breathing time he takes, 

And thence away, away he breaks 
With a disdainful bound. 


Fresh ferns, soft mosses, wild buds gay, 
In vain are waiting by his way 

To tempt him to a check; 
The trees’ lithe arms are stretched in vain 
To stop him:—till he reach the plain 

No lasso for his neck! 


The Dryad Echo, hid aloof, 
Lurks listening till his sonorous hoof 
Approaches her retreat: 
Then forth! and leaps upon his back! 
A rash equestrian, if she lack 
The skill tc keep her seat: 


And hark! already she is off! 
Sent shrieking to the mimic scoff 
Of lordly mountains round; 
From that light weight theinsulted steed 
A single vigorous plunge has freed, 
A headlong plunge profound. 


But where is now that steed of force? 
Or was it but a spectral horse, 

Or whither did he pass? 
I see a narrow streamlet take 


Its course through Rydal! Park, a snake 
Of silver in the grass. 


Strange transformation! oft we see 
Blind passion fall from high degree 
With headlong noisy pride; 
Then, changed in nature as in place, 
Through life’s low vale, with sinuous grace, 
In quiet meekness glide. 
Canterbury, England. 























RESEARCHES OF THE POLYGLOT CLUB. 


NO. Ill. 
MY LIFE IS LIKE THE SUMMER ROSE. 
MY LIFE IS LIKE THE SUMMER ROSE. EST VITA SIMILIS ROSA. 
BY RK. H. WILDE. BY NUM. CAI. BOCCHUS, SOC. POLYGLOSS. 


COLL. 

Est vita similis rose, 

In sole novo florenti, 
Sed, antequam cadunt umbra, 

Sparse et mortue humi; 
Sed super foliis rose 
Rorescunt noctis lachryme 
Plorantis fatum flebile; 
Sed nullus unquam flebit me. 


My life is like the summer rose, 
That opens to the morning sky, 

But ere the shades of evening close, 
Is scattered on the ground to die: 

But on that rose’s humble bed 

The sweetest dews of night are shed, 

As if she wept such waste to see— 

But none shall weep a tear for me. 


My life is like the autumn leaf, 
That trembles in the moon’s pale ray; 
Its hold is frail—its state is brief— 
Restless and soon to pass away: 
Yet ere that leaf shall fall and fade, 
The parent tree shall mourn its shade, 
The winds bewail the leafless tree— 
But none shall breathe a sigh for me. 


Est vita mihi similis 
Autumni arenti folio 
Quod tremit lune radiis 
Casurum, moriens solo; 
Sed ante cadet, ramulos 
Deflebit arbor viduos, 
Venti spirabunt arbore; 
Sed nullus aut lugebit me. 


























My life is like the print of feet Est vita mihi similis 
Left upon Tampa’s desert strand; In Tampe litore sicco 
Soon as the rising tide shall beat, Cedentibus vestigiis 
The tracks will vanish from the sand: Quum fluctus sevit ex alto; 
Yet as if grieving to efface Sed, ingemiscens irritas « 
All vestige of the human race, Humani generis notas 
On that tone shore loud moans the sea— Reboat mare in litore, 


But none shall e’er lament for me. Sed nullus lamentabit me. 





OMOIOZ BIOS EXTI MOI. Mein Leben gleicht Der Somerrofe, 


BY N. C. BYBLOS, DOCT. GREC. LING. SOC. BY M. Lune Pont Gene. LING. SOC. 
POLYGLOSS COLL. 8S. CO 


Mein Leben gleicht der Sommerrofe, 
Die fic) Dem Morgenthau erfreuct, 

Doch Eaum im Abend Schatten Sdhofe 
Ait fterbend auf dem Beet geftrenet. 

Dech auf derRefe fchmachtendWehen, 
Der Thau erfchopftfein fusten abe, 
Als weinte er folch’ Schmach gu febens 
Doch Keiner weint an meinemGrabe. 


Mein Leben iff dem Herbfthlatt gleich, 
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Tirloyue To Quan’ omipas Das in dDemMendentlichte sittert. [Eurg 
Opsotos tri pack Bios Sein Dafein trugrifeh , fein’ Dauner 
doves ext Tae aupae, Verwiijtet che es faum geglittert, 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


Famitiar Lectures on Cuemistry—For Schools, Families, 
and Private Students: By Mrs. Almira H. Lincoln 
Phelps, Author of Familiar Lectures on Botany, Familiar 
Lectures on Natural Philosophy, Female Student, §e. &c. 
New York: F. J. Huntingdon & Co. 1838. 


Furure philosophers, in reviewing the history and character of 
the present age, will unquestionably place among its greatest 
triumphs, the extraordinary exertion and elevation of female intel- 
lect, and consequent influence which so peculiarly distinguishes it. 
lt may, indeed, be justly called the Augustan age of woman. In 
all time she has exercised the softening, refining influences upon 
the naturally sterner, harsher nature of man; she has ever been 
acknowledged as a most successful, though unobtrusive teacher of 
moral philosophy; but it has been reserved for the glory of 
this age to behold her assuming a high intellectual position; 
modestly, yet firmly establishing exalted eminence,—and more 
wonderful still—in fiserasure, in science; science, the mastery of 
whose profound and varied theory demands not only the possession 
of strong natural powers, but a laborious cultivation of them; a 
depth of analytical reasoning and an intensity of study, from 
which it might reasonably be supposed, the delicate physical con- 
formation of woyian alone would cause her to et 5 That the 

ushing and exquisite sensibilities of her nature should lead her 
into the flowery paths of poetry and romance, or that the pure 
benevolence of her spirit should prompt her to the attempt of 
benefitting the world by lessons of moral and religious instruction, 
is not so much a matter of surprise; but that she should fearlessly 
and successfully penetrate the mysterious arcana of scientific philo- 
sophy is, indeed, remarkable. 

e have been led to these remarks by an examination of the 
work, the title of which stands at the head of this notice; and of 
several other works by the same author, to which, though not 
included in our caption, we shall take the occasion to refer. 

The Lectures on Chemistry is a closely printed duodecimo of 
448 pages; entering with labor into the minutie of the science of 
which it treats; in its language, clear, expressive, and concise; and 
in its tone of reasoning aud reflection bearing the stamp of a well 
furnished and original mind. 

We extract some introductory passages:— 
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“The physical sciences are so intimately connected, that the study of 
any one of them throws light upon the others. Natural Philosophy, 
Natural History, and Chemistry are sister sciences, possessing many 
characteristics in common, but each distinguished by peculiar traits. 

“The object ofall the physieal sciences is the investigation of the 
material world. No subject is too vast, or too high for the grasp of 
science—none too small, or too humble for its observation. he 
immense orbs of the celestial luminaries, and the lowly flowret or 
minute insect, are alike objects of scientific research; and all, in their 
own peculiar way, proclaim— 


“The hand that made us is divine.”’ 


‘‘Let us examine the three sister sciences, surrounded by objects of 
their several researches. We see Philosophy tarn from the contempla- 
tion of the heavenly orbs, to cast an approving look upon the steam 
eugine, and the various mechanical powers; to examine with her 
optical glasses, the structure of a mite, or to penetrate the far distant 
regions of space. Natural History, the priestess of Nature, crowned 
with the flowers of all climates, calls around her all animated things, 
whether of the earth, the air, or sea. She also claims as her’s, the 
rocky foundations of the earth, its metallic treasures, the diamond of the 
mine, and the ocean’s pear. 

“And what of all that is above, upon, or under the surface of the 
earth, has Chemistry to call her own, since her sister sciences have 
appropriated to themselves the works of nature and of art?’ Chemistry 
claims the elements of which all material substances are composed. She, 
under the direction of their great Creator, presides over their combina- 
tion, and at the appointed time effects thir dissolution, carefully 
garnering up their atoms so that not one shail be lost. 

“Chemistry takes a wider range than any other department of 
physical science. In the mineral kingdom, it penetrates the hardest 
materials, and enquires into the nature of their elementary constituentss 
In vegetable substances, Chemistry, with scrutinizing glance, detects 
their medicinal and nutritious qualiuies. Do these require to be sepa- 
rated from their various combinations? This almost magic art can 
disentangle and set them free. 

“In the animal kingdom, Chemistry performs a high and solemn 
office: teaching proud man himself, that his own material form, 
beautiful in its aspect, and noble in its bearings, is, in truth, but a com- 
pound of a few simple elements, which, as they have previously 
existed in other combinations, will again be dissipated, to become parts 
ofthe worm that ‘feeds sweetly” on the decaying body, and of the 
noisome weed or lowly plant, that springs from the soil which covers 
his earthly remains. Chemistry, then, may be imagined as veiled 
from observation, and carrying on those secret processes of composi- 
tion and decomposition, which are intimately connected with the 
operation and suspension of the vital powers in plants and animals. In 
obedience to her laws, inorganized matter assumes various forms of 
beauty and regularity, as in crystals and diamonds; and at her command 
the hardest rocks crumble into dust.”—[pp. 9, 10. 


The writer is evidently deeply imbued with a sense of the 
grand and lofty nature of her subject. She does not view it 
merely as an abstract science; but continually draws from it 
lessons of practical truth and wisdom. Take, for instance, the 
following. It is filled with afine and wholesome spirit: 
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“The question is often asked, ‘Does the study of the sciences tend to 
establish the mind in the truths of religion, and to imbue it with that 
humility which becomes the christian; or rather, does not science put 
Nature in the place of God; and heighten the pride of man by filling 
him with lofty notions of his own powers, which can thus penetrate the 
mysteries of creation?’ We answer that such effects may arise from a 
superficial study of the sciences. He who looks not beyond nature to 
nature’s God; who, seeing a little, believes that he sees all the mysteries 
of creation, cannot truly be called a philosopher. The discoveries of 
science demonstrate the existence of physical laws, which must have 
originated in one omniscient and omnipotent mind; they exhibit nature 
as the mere creation of Almighty Power, subservient to his will, and 
governed by his laws. Man, by the light of science, beholds himself as 
an atom in creation. Even his discoveries humble him: for the more 
he learns of the wonders of nature, the more extensive seems the field 
yet unexplored, and the more humble appear his attainments.”—[p. 11. 


In the following extract, the author happily illustrates the 
advantages of chemical knowledge on the every-day affairs of life: 


“Mechanical labors are a series of philosophical experiments. The 
soap-boiler, in combining oi] and water through the medium of an 
alkali, illustrates the doctrine of chemical affinity. The glass-maker 
exhibits chemical phenomena, in melting together and combining 
alkaline, saline, metallic and earthy materials; in the effect of coloring 
matter upon the compound thus formed; and in cutting, grinding, and 
polishing glass. The tanner, by a chemical process, converts the soft, 
spongy skins of animals into leather, which is hard, tougn, and imper- 
vious to water. The farmer, in manuring his grouds, and in mixing soils 
of different kinds, is working on principles which he can only under- 
stand by a knowledge of the effects of chemical actions. The physical sci- 
ences, and the arts of life, must go hand in hand in the work of improve- 
ment. Every advance in science gives a new advantage to the arts, and 
every improvement in the arts offers to science a fresh field of research, 
and new facilities for discovery. Thus the philosopher and the artizan 
are mutually dé@pendent on each other. 

“The process of bleaching linen and cotton was long and laborions, 
requiring weeks and even months for its completion. By the recent 
discovery of chlorine, the manufacturer is presented with a liquid, 
which, by immersing the cloth jn it for a few hours, produces the 
desired effect. The same chemital agent, chloride, is most usefully 
employed asa purifier of infected atmosphere, thus preventing the 
contagion of dangerous diseases.”—[p. 13. 


A work thus blending scientific knowledge with fine moral 
instruction, and written in a chaste and agreeable style, cannot but 
be of incalculable benefit to the young student; and others, it is 
believed, may receive from it both entertainment and instruction. 

The mechanical execution of the book, on the whole, is in good 
style; but occasionally disfigured by the appearance of errors, 
manifestly typographical. 

We have no hesitation in assigning Mrs. Phelps a place among 
the most talented women of this country. The variety and depth 
of knowledge, evinced in her various works, is extraordinary; and 
the more so, when we consider that a considerable portion of her 
life has been spent 4n active, practical instruction. In conjunction 
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with her sister, Mrs. Willard, she conducted for years the Female 
Seminary at Troy; and she is, at present, Principal of the West 
Chester Ladies’ Seminary, of which we gave an engraving in the 
December No. of the Museum. 

One of the most excellent qualities, in the works of Mrs. Phelps, 
is their truly womanly character. With a taste and genius leading 
her strongly to the pursuit of scientific knowledge, she is yet 
ardent in her recommendations of the elegant accomplishments of 
education. But she is not found advocating the dulce to the 
exclusion of the claims of the wlile. Nothing short of a union of 
both comports with her well-ordered mind. 

This fact is admirably illustrated in the Female Student, one of 
the most sensible works on female education that has issued from 
the American press; and which had the merit to secure its republi- 
cation in England in an elegant dress. 

We would indulge ourseives with some extracts from this 
excelleat volume, but our limits forbid it. 

In addition to the works we have mentioned above, Mrs. Phelps 
has produced a compendium volume on Botany,—practical, ele- 
mentary, and physiological. Another, of the same character, on 
Natural Philosophy, and three smaller treatises on Botany, 
Chemistry and Natural Philosophy, for beginners. She also 
published, some years ago, a Dictionary of Chemistry, an able and 
judicious work. 

In conjunction with her sister, Mrs. Phelps published, in 1835, a 
volume on Progressive Education, transiated from the French of 
Madame Neckar de Saussuer, with notes, and an appendix. The 
latter, wholly the production of Mrs. Phelps, is entitled, “Observa- 
tions upon an infant during its first year,—By a Mother.” Itisa 
beautiful and philosophical treatise, and has been translated and 
published, both in France and Italy. 

In that useful series, published by the Harpers, entitled the 
Boys’ and Girls’ Library, is a very entertaining and instructive 
volume by Mrs. Phelps, entitled Caroline Westerly, or the Young 
Traveller from Ohio, in which she vindicates her sex against the 
imputation of mental inferiority. 

The works of Mrs. Phelps, we again repeat, justly entitle her to 
distinction. Onscientific subjects no woman has written so much 
and so well on this side the Atlantic; nor need she fear a compari- 
son with her cotemporaries on the ocher. It is to be regretted that, 
while the works of Mrs. Marcet of England, upon similar subjects, 
have received even more than a due share of praise, subject to 
the antinational prejudices of the day the works of Mrs. Phelps 
have not met with the just approbation of the press, although they 
have enjoyed the silent homage of a widely-spread circulation. 
Although her labors have not been unrewarded in a pecuniary 
point of view, still her chief recompense must be the consciousness 
of a life of elevated and extended usefulness. 
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TRAVELS IN THE THREE GREAT EMPIRES OF AusTRIA, Russia, AND 
Tourkxey,—By C.B. Elliot, M. A. F.R.S. &c. Lea & Blanchard. 


Nothing can be more du!l and insipid than these volumes to one 
who has read Stephens’ Travels, through the same countries. 
Barren of interesting details, political views, historical recollec- 
tions, and graphic descriptions of scenery, they abound in the 
silly and tiresome minutie incident to mere locomotion—roads, 
vehicles, servants, hotels, and the weather, that everlasting theme 
of those who have nothing else to talk about. 


Discourses oN THE Sapeatu. Delivered in the Capitol of the 
United States —By Rev. Levi R. Reese, Chaplain of the 
House of Representatives. 


These discourses upon the Origin, Obligation, Perpetuity, Duties, 
and General Usefulness of the Sabbath, discover considerable 
reading, and give evidence of a mind strengthened and improved 
by study and close reasoning. Our limits restrict us from an 
extended notice. 


Lire or Rev. Cas. W. Jacons,—By Rev. A. A. Lipscomb. 


This simple narrative of one who, full of promise, passed early 
from his labors to his reward, is designed for youth; and is calenla- 
ted to subserve the aims of the author,—the inculcation of early 
piety. It is written in an easy and simple style; and the getting 
up is neat. 


ReseARCHES OF THE Potyctor CLus.—We present our readers 
with some original translations of the beautiful lines of Judge 
Wilde,—‘“My life is like the summer rose.” In the April number 
we shall give translations of the same, in four other languages. 
It will be recollected that it was rendered into Greek some years 
ago. If any of our readers will forward us the translation it will 
be given with the others. 





“t 
EUROPEAN CORRESPONDENCE.—We present our readers with 
the first of a series of articles from Edward Quillinan, a distinguished contributor to the 
annuals and monthlies of England. We expect considerable aid from other European pens. 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS.—Several excellent articles already in 
type, and excluded from this number, will appear in the April issue of the Museum. 
The April number will contain an essay on Motives, by Professor Pond; an article upon 
Arabian Literature; Italian Sketches; a Biographette; Stories by Mrs. Embury, and 
others; and Poetry from the following distinguished writers: Rev. J. Pierpont—author 
of the Airs of Palestine, Rev. J. H. Clinch, C. West Thomson, E. A. Poe, Edward 
Quillinan, T. R. Hofland, H. F. Gould, &e. Confessions of Senor Blanco, The Deserted, 
The Briton’s Song, The Close uf the Year, The Song of the Stars, Infants Asleep, A 
Prayer, A wounded spirit who can bear, are filed for insertion. 

We respectfully decline the “Gentieman in Black,’’ “England,” “Faith of Woman,” 
“The Dying Gypsy,” and “To Louise in Heaven.” Severalarticles are under considera- 
tion, and some packages, lately received, unread. 





